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OVERSIGHT  OF  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  OLYMPIC 

COMMITTEE 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  11,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2  p.m.  in  room  SR- 
253,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Richard  H.  Bryan  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Staff  members  assigned  to  this  hearing:  Claudia  A.  Simons,  staff 
counsel;  and  Jeffrey  H.  Ballabon,  minority  professional  staff  mem- 
ber. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  BRYAN 

Senator  Bryan.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome 
everyone  to  today's  oversight  hearing  on  the  Amateur  Sports  Act 
of  1978. 

I  note  that  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Alaska,  Senator  Ste- 
vens, can  claim  the  notable  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  original 
authors  of  that  act,  and  I  will  yield  to  him  momentarily  for  his  own 
insights  and  comments  on  the  hearing  today. 

The  Amateur  Sports  Act  was  enacted  to  address  some  of  the 
problems  that  existed  in  amateur  athletics  at  that  time.  No  real 
structure  existed  to  define  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  competing 
sports  organizations  such  as  colleges,  high  schools,  clubs,  and  other 
amateur  athletic  organizations.  As  a  result  power  struggles  erupt- 
ed, and  the  victims  of  these  disputes  all  too  frequently  were  the 
athletes  themselves. 

In  1975  the  President's  Commission  on  Olympic  Sports  was  es- 
tablished to  determine  how  best  to  correct  the  disorganization  with- 
in the  amateur  athletic  arena,  and  to  resolve  some  of  the  factional 
disputes  that  had  arisen.  Its  recommendations  formed  a  basis  for 
Senator  Stevens'  legislation  that  later  became  known  as  the  Ama- 
teur Sports  Act. 

The  act  specifically  designated  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  as 
the  centralized  coordinating  body  for  amateur  athletic  activity  in 
the  United  States.  The  USOC  was  provided  with  the  exclusive  au- 
thority over  the  planning  and  promotion  of  the  Olympic  and  Pan- 
American  Games  in  the  United  States,  and  granted  the  right  to  de- 
termine which  amateur  sports  organizations  are  to  represent  the 
United  States  for  a  particular  sport. 

(1) 


This  aftemoon  we  will  review  whether  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
particularly  with  respect  to  progress  in  amateur  athletic  opportuni- 
ties for  women,  minorities,  and  the  disabled  are  being  fulfilled. 

In  addition,  given  the  changing  nature  of  the  Olympic  Games 
and  amateur  athletics  generally,  we  will  examine  whether  the  ex- 
isting structure  can  adequately  address  these  changes. 

One  of  the  changes  to  occur  in  recent  years  was  the  decision  to 
hold  the  Winter  Olympic  Games  2  years  apart  from  the  Summer 
Olympic  Games,  instead  of  holding  the  Winter  and  Summer  Games 
during  the  same  year  every  4  years. 

The  restructuring  of  the  Olympic  Games  is  likely  to  have  impli- 
cations for  the  amount  of  media  coverage  given  to  and  the  signifi- 
cance placed  on  individual  sports  within  the  season  games,  and  the 
training  and  sponsorship  of  athletes. 

With  respect  to  the  rights  of  athletes,  some  have  raised  concerns 
about  whether  their  due  process  rights  and  their  rights  to  compete 
are  adequately  protected  under  current  procedures.  Some  believe 
that  athletes  are  not  properly  protected  and  point  to  examples  in 
which  athletes  have  been  suspended  from  competition  prior  to  due 
process  hearings. 

There  are  also  issues  relating  to  how  the  USOC  allocates  the 
funds  it  provides  to  athletes.  Some  have  questioned  whether  a  suf- 
ficient amount  is  actually  distributed  to  the  athletes  themselves. 
Others  have  raised  concerns  that  smaller  and  less  successful  sports 
are  not  able  to  receive  adequate  funding. 

There  has  also  been  interest  in  seeing  an  increase  in  the  grass- 
roots activities  of  the  USOC  in  order  to  increase  public  participa- 
tion in  sports  and  to  improve  the  overall  fitness  of  the  average 
American. 

We  will  receive  testimony  today  from  representatives  of  the  var- 
ious segments  of  amateur  sports,  to  review  the  Amateur  Sports 
Act,  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  with  respect  to  these  is- 
sues with  respect  to  the  last  16  years.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  com- 
ments, please. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  ROLLINGS 

The  Chairman.  This  afternoon,  the  committee  will  be  reviewing 
the  Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978,  to  determine  whether  the  goals  of 
the  law  are  being  met  and  whether  changes  to  the  act  are  nec- 
essary in  light  of  the  many  changes  that  have  occurred  with  re- 
spect to  amateur  sports  in  the  past  16  years. 

Our  colleague  Senator  Stevens  was  one  of  the  original  authors  of 
the  Amateur  Sports  Act.  The  legislation  was  enacted  in  1978  to  ad- 
dress the  myriad  problems  that  plagued  amateur  athletics  at  that 
time.  In  particular,  there  existed  no  real  organizational  structure 
within  competing  sports  groups,  and  individual  athletes  were  often 
caught  in  the  middle  of  jurisdictional  struggles.  In  1975,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Olympic  Sports  was  established  to  address 
these  issues.  That  panel's  recommendations  formed  the  basis  for 
Senator  Stevens'  legislation. 

The  Amateur  Sports  Act  specifically  designated  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  as  the  centralized  coordinating  body  for 
amateur  athletics  in  the  United  States,  and  provided  the  USOC 
with  exclusive  authority  to  promote  and  plan  the  Olympic  and  Pan 


American  Games  in  the  United  States.  The  act  also  set  forth  a 
number  of  goals,  such  as  increased  athletic  opportunities  for 
women,  minorities,  and  the  disabled,  that  were  to  be  considered 
with  respect  to  implementation  of  the  act. 

This  afternoon's  hearing  will  review  the  original  purposes  of  the 
act,  in  an  effort  to  assess  whether  those  goals  have  been  realized, 
and  also  will  examine  whether  any  changes  to  the  act  are  war- 
ranted as  we  approach  the  1994  Olympic  Games  and  beyond.  Our 
panels  of  witnesses  include  representatives  from  all  segments  of 
the  amateur  athletic  arena.  We  will  begin  by  hearing  from  our  col- 
league. Senator  Campbell,  who  was  captain  of  the  U.S.  judo  team 
in  the  1964  Olympics. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Our  outstanding 
panel  of  witnesses  will  be  led  by  Senator  Campbell  from  the  State 
of  Colorado  who  was  captain  of  the  U.S.  judo  team  in  the  1964 
Olympic  Games,  and  our  colleague  from  the  House,  Representative 
Dennis  Hastert,  from  Yorkville,  14th  District  of  Illinois,  whose  in- 
terest in  amateur  athletics  dates  back  to  his  college  years  as  a  com- 
petitive wrestler,  and  I  believe  at  a  later  point  in  time  he  was  a 
coach  as  well. 

Following  their  remarks  we  are  joined  on  the  first  panel  by 
USOC  Vice  President,  Mr.  Michael  Lenard,  and  USOC  Executive 
Director,  Dr.  Harvey  Schiller;  Ms.  Anita  DeFrantz,  a  member  of  the 
International  Olympic  Committee,  a  former  Olympian  herself;  Ms. 
Sandra  Knapp,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  USA  Gymnastics;  and 
former  Congressman  Tom  McMillen,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Fitness  and  Sports  who  was  an  outstanding 
college  and  professional  basketball  player. 

The  second  panel  will  include  Ms.  Donna  DeVarona,  currently  a 
sportscaster  for  ABC  sports  and  a  former  Olympian;  Ms.  Nancy 
Hogshead,  president  of  the  Women's  Sports  Foundation;  Chris 
Waddell,  who  will  be  competing  in  the  1996  Paralympic  Games; 
Ms.  Benita  Fitzgerald,  a  former  Olympian;  and  Ms.  Gordon 
Bakoulis,  a  marathon  runner. 

Before  inviting  our  distinguished  witnesses  to  speak,  let  me  yield 
first  to  Senator  Stevens  for  any  comments  he  would  care  to  make. 
Senator. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STEVENS 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  de- 
lighted you  have  agreed  to  chair  this  hearing  and  to  conduct  an  ex- 
amination of  the  1978  act.  It  is  more  than  15  years  since  we  passed 
that  act.  I  believe  the  act  has  been  a  success  for  the  United  States. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  on  that  act,  both  as  a  member  of 
President  Ford's  Commission  on  the  Olympics  and  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate. In  1977,  at  the  request  of  Senator  Magnuson,  I  opened  up  2 
days  of  hearings  on  what  would  become  the  Amateur  Sports  Act, 
and  said  at  the  time  that  the  time  was  right  for  a  new  beginning 
in  amateur  athletics. 

We  meet  today  not  to  strike  a  new  beginning.  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  get  a  focus  on  what  we  are  doing.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  will  examine  how  we  have  done  since  that  beginning  in  1978, 
and  determine  where  we  may  need  to  make  some  improvements. 


The  success  of  the  1978  act  can  be  measured  in  a  number  of 
ways.  One  would  be  to  look  at  the  level  of  competition  at  which  our 
athletes  can  compete  now.  As  an  example,  the  recent  Winter  Olym- 
pics at  Lillehammer  were  the  best  Winter  Games  the  United  States 
has  ever  had  in  terms  of  medals  with  a  total  of  13  medals. 

The  1992  Summer  Olympics  in  Barcelona  were  the  best  Summer 
Games  we  have  ever  had  in  a  foreign  country — we  won  108  medals 
at  those  Games. 

Since  the  act  passed,  the  United  States  has  hosted  both  Winter 
and  Summer  Games — one  at  Lake  Placid  and  the  other  at  Los  An- 

f^eles.  We  are  going  to  be  hosting  the  Summer  Games  again  in  At- 
anta  in  1996  and  the  1996  Games  will  mark  the  26th  Summer 
Games — 100  years  after  the  first  Summer  Games  were  held  in  Ath- 
ens in  1896. 

Another  success  is  the  U.S.  Olympic  Festival,  which  began  in 
1978.  That  festival  has  developed  into  the  Nation's  premier  event 
for  amateur  athletes,  paving  the  way  for  new  sports  facilities  to  be 
built  across  the  country.  And  handicapped  athletes  are  now  begin- 
ning to  receive  the  recognition  they  deserve.  Opportunities  for 
women  and  minorities  in  our  sports  programs  have  improved. 

The  act  has  succeeded  in  providing  our  athletes  a  guarantee  of 
the  right  to  compete,  and  the  success  has  been  made  possible  main- 
ly through  the  dedication  of  those  athletes,  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, the  national  governing  bodies,  and  those  who  serve  the 
Olympic  sports  movement  all  the  way  through  from  the  very  grass- 
roots. 

I  think  these  people  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  1978 
act  in  the  past  15  years.  However,  I  requested  a  review  by  the  com- 
mittee of  this  act  because  of  my  concerns  about  the  significant 
changes  since  1978. 

At  the  Lillehammer  Games  in  Norway,  we  entered  a  new  era  of 
Summer  and  Winter  Games  that  will  be  held  alternatively,  as  you 
mentioned,  on  a  2-year  cycle  rather  than  every  4  years.  That  alone 
will  make  the  Olympic  Games  a  much  greater  part  of  our  everyday 
lives  and  the  consciousness  of  the  world. 

Our  athletes  also  receive  much  more  national  and  worldwide  at- 
tention now  than  they  did  in  1978,  in  large  part  because  of  in- 
creased public  interest  and  media  coverage  in  amateur  athletics. 
Our  amateur  athletes  have  many  more  opportunities  today  than 
they  did  in  1978  to  earn  money  through  endorsements  and  other 
activities  related  to  their  sports. 

Those  are  just  two  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred,  and  I  think 
everywhere  in  the  country  people  have  been  interested.  Even  Alas- 
ka has  tried  to  attract  the  Olympics  on  two  occasions.  We  still  hope 
that  we  may  have  our  chance. 

There  are  other  changes  that  are  less  tangible.  We  have  gone  be- 
yond purely  amateur  sports  and  now  are  into  an  era  of  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  competition  between  all  athletes.  We  now  need  to 
shift,  I  think,  and  need  to  focus  this  momentum  to  stimulate  excel- 
lence and  physical  well-being,  as  you  mentioned,  on  a  much  broad- 
er scale.  That  is  one  of  the  purposes,  I  hope,  of  this  series  of  hear- 
ings. 

Our  system  should  reward  the  remarkable  performances  we  have 
had,  but  that  is  not  our  only  goal  and  should  not  be.  We  should 


assist  every  American  to  achieve  some  form  of  physical  fitness,  and 
we  must  be  mindful  of  the  basis  of  discipline  that  is  needed  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  sport,  and  that  leads  to  the  establishment  of  a 
broader  discipline  for  healthy  bodies  and  healthy  minds  in  our 
country. 

Now,  I  have  mentioned  successes.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
there  are  no  problems.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for.  In  some  ways 
I  think  we  have  taken  too  long  to  really  get  back  to  reviewing  this 
1978  act,  and  the  testimony  we  receive  today  will  help  us  identify 
where  there  may  be  shortcomings  in  the  act  and  ways  that  the  act 
may  be  improved. 

Obviously  we  are  not  here  to  focus  on  the  negative.  It  is  my  hope 
that  our  goal  will  be  to  initiate  a  dialog  that  will  carry  us  into  the 
period  between  the  two  Congresses  and  into  the  next  Congress 
where  we  might  seek  to  pass  another  bill  by  the  Congress  to  be 
signed  by  the  President  to  further  enhance  this  type  of  endeavor 
for  our  people. 

I  do  thank  you,  as  I  said,  for  your  being  willing  to  work  on  this 
with  me,  Senator  Bryan.  I  hope  that  the  message  will  go  out  from 
these  hearings  that  the  Senate  in  particular,  and  the  Congress  in 
general,  is  ready  to  initiate  a  complete  review  of  the  1978  act,  and 
I  encourage  those  interested  to  contact  us  and  give  us  a  chance  to 
explore  all  suggestions  and  concerns. 

Let  me  remind  everyone  that  15  years  ago,  after  we  initiated 
hearings,  we  realized  that  the  issue  was  so  complex  that  we  started 
a  series  of  consensus  meetings.  They  took  almost  a  year.  They  were 
held  in  this  same  room  day  after  day  after  day,  meetings  trying  to 
get  people  to  resolve  their  differences  until  we  finally  reached  a 
point  of  consensus  that  we  could  present  as  a  bill  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

I  hope  we  can  find  a  way  to  reach  that  consensus  without  having 
prolonged  hearings.  As  I  mentioned  before,  we  are  not  attempting 
to  write  an  entirely  new  act,  but  rather,  to  update  the  one  we  have. 
Perhaps  we  will  end  up  using  the  same  approach  as  before,  how- 
ever, and  get  together  to  divide  up  into  almost  subcommittee  work- 
ing groups  to  focus  on  each  of  the  various  issues  we  identify  here 
today. 

Again,  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  conducting  these  hearings. 
Senator  Bryan. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator.  I  appreciate  your 
insight.  Let  me  assure  you  that  to  the  extent  this  Senator  can  I  am 
delighted  to  work  with  you  in  achieving  the  results  that  you  desire. 

I  note  the  presence  of  another  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
who  has  had  more  than  just  a  passing  interest  in  the  Atlanta 
Games.  So,  may  I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, Senator  McCain. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  McCAE^ 

Senator  McCain.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  it 
should  be  of  comfort  to  the  witnesses  to  know  that  whatever  de- 
fense dollars  it  takes  will  be  spent  to  protect  them  without  fear  of 
having  to  reimburse  the  taxpayers,  so  it  is  probably  a  propitious 
time  to  have  this  hearing. 


I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  also  Senator  Stevens  for 
his  continuing  interest  and  involvement  in  this  issue.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  are  very  few  things  that  grip  the  American  people 
like  the  Olympics,  and  obviously  the  men  and  women  that  we  are 
going  to  hear  from  today  as  witnesses  are  committed  to  maintain- 
ing that  standard  of  excellence  and  pride  which  all  Americans  feel 
in  our  participation  in  this  quadrennial  event.  And  I  hope  that  we 
can  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  improve  the  prospects  not  only  for 
our  Olympians  to  gain  victory,  but  for  more  and  more  Americans 
to  participate,  and  to  ultimately  enhance  the  ability  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  compete. 

And  along  those  lines,  Mr.  Chairman,  other  sports  organizations 
which  seek  to  make  athletics  accessible  to  Americans,  such  as  those 
with  an  interest  in  disabled  athletes,  may  wish  to  contribute  to  this 
hearing.  I  would  ask  that  the  record  would  be  kept  open  so  that 
representatives  of  such  organizations  can  submit  statements  and 
testimony. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Senator  McCain.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  welcome  to  our 
good  friends,  Senator  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  and  Congressman 
Dennis  Hastert. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Gorton  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Gorton 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  calling  this  hearing  on  the  Amateur 
Sports  Act  of  1978  (ASA)  to  examine  whether  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  ASA 
are  being  met  and  determine  whether  revisions  are  needed.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  Congress  or  this  Committee  is  reviewing  the  status  and  progress  of  the  ASA 
since  its  enactment. 

The  United  States'  amateur  sports  community  is  composed  of  numerous  sports  or- 
ganizations which  serve  a  variety  of  needs.  Prior  to  enactment  of  the  ASA,  a  lack 
of  coordination  among  these  oi^anizations  led  to  power  struggles,  with  fractious  or- 
ganizations using  athletes  as  pawns.  Athletes  were  victimized  and  their  individual 
performances — as  well  as  America's  ability  to  compete  against  other  nations — suf- 
fered. In  order  to  address  these  problems,  the  ASA  consolidated  responsibility  and 
control  over  these  groups  and  vested  it  in  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee 
(USOC). 

The  witnesses  who  have  joined  us  today  will  discuss  the  effectiveness  of  the 
USOC  in  fulfilling  the  ASA's  mandates.  We  will  explore  the  progress  made  in  the 
development  of  grass-roots  sports  and  fitness  programs  and  examine  the  efibrts  to 
provide  amateur  athletic  opportunities  for  women,  persons  with  disabilities,  and  mi- 
norities Finally,  we  will  consider  the  crucial  questions  of  grievance  procedures  and 
the  protection  of  due  process  for  athletes.  These  thorny  issues  recently  attained  na- 
tional and  worldwide  prominence,  as  the  unfortunate  spectacle  involving  Nancy 
Kerrigan  and  Tonya  Harding  unfolded. 

Since  enactment  of  the  ASA,  there  have  been  many  changes  in  amateur  athletics. 
For  example,  the  Olympic  games  are  now  held  every  two  years  instead  of  every  four. 
Amateur  athletes  now  receive  far  more  attention  than  they  did  in  1978.  On  the 
grassroots  level,  our  children  are  ever  more  desperately  in  need  of  the  challenge  and 
discipline  of  organized  sports  programs.  A  review  is  timely  and  welcome. 

As  demonstrated  by  America's  stellar  performance  in  the  1992  Barcelona  Olym- 
pics and  the  1994  Lillehammer  Olympics,  this  nation  has  the  resources  to  field  the 
test  athletes  in  the  world.  I  hope  that  today's  hearing  will  be  the  start  of  a  produc- 
tive process  which  will  ensure  the  vitality  of  amateur  sports  in  America  well  into 
the  21st  Century. 

Senator  Bryan.  We  will  hear  first  from  Senator  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell.  I  might  just  say  parenthetically  as  I  was  reviewing  these 
proceedings  in  anticipation  of  the  hearing  I  recalled  that  you  keep 


yourself  in  pretty  good  shape,  Senator,  and  not  too  long  ago  an  un- 
wary assailant  sought  to  take  advantage  of  you  and  you  reminded 
him  of  the  prowess  that  you  demonstrated  more  than  30  years  ago, 
and  I  don't  think  he  was  too  badly  injured  from  what  I  recall. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  here  and  welcome  your 
comments. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BEN  NIGHTHORSE  CAMPBELL,  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  COLORADO 

Senator  Campbell.  Well,  in  that  altercation,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
found  out  in  a  hurry  that  I  was  not  a  captain  of  a  U.S.  Olympic 
Team  anymore,  I  was  a  middle  aged  has-been.  I  knew  it  was  com- 
ing, though. 

I  am  certainly  delighted  to  be  here,  and  also  happy  to  see  so 
many  of  my  friends  and  colleagues  that  are  interested  in  the  Olym- 
pic movement,  and  particularly  delighted  to  see  my  old  teammate 
and  friend  here,  Donna  DeVarona,  who  will  be  on  a  later  panel. 

Donna  was  a  high  school  girl  swimming  at  the  Santa  Clara  Swim 
Club  in  California  when  I  was  right  across  town,  training  at  San 
Jose  State  when  I  was  in  college.  And  we  have  known  each  since 
and  seen  each  other  off  and  on  since.  There  have  been  long  periods 
in  between  but  I  am  just  delighted  that  she  is  here. 

My  home  over  the  past  two  decades  has  been  in  the  State  of  Col- 
orado, and  I  ended  up  marrying  a  girl  who  was  a  downhill  racer 
and  had  two  youngsters  who  were  verv  active  in  equestrian  skills, 
30  you  might  say  I  come  from  a  family  that  has  been  very  inter- 
ested in  sports,  and  also  the  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Team  is  in  my  home  State  of  Colorado.  So,  for  these  reasons  I  have 
a  special  interest  in  this  subject,  and  certainly  commend  Senator 
Stevens  for  all  the  years  of  service  he  has  had  and  the  interest  he 
has  had  in  amateur  sports  in  America. 

The  Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978  was  extremely  ambitious  and 
complicated  legislation,  as  you  know,  because  it  not  only  set  out  to 
reorganize  the  structure  of  amateur  sports  in  the  United  States  but 
it  also  put  forth  some  pretty  lofty  goals  regarding  the  promotion  of 
amateur  sports,  too.  And  there  is  no  doubt  in  1978  there  was  a  lack 
of  cohesion  among  sports  in  America,  and  it  certainly  needed  to  be 
done. 

But  I  think  even  at  that  time  people  did  not  want  the  Federal 
Government  to  dictate  amateur  sports  in  America.  They  just  want- 
ed it  to  provide  a  guiding  hand  in  an  area  that  needed  some  cohe- 
sion. 

The  Amateur  Sports  Act  attempted  this  goal  by  making  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  the  coordinating  body  for  amateur  athletics,  in- 
structing it  to  promote  and  encourage  physical  fitness  and  public 
participation  in  sports.  The  USOC  was  to  have  a  major  hand  in  en- 
couraging amateur  sports  participation  for  women,  disabled  people, 
racial  minorities,  and  encouraging  grassroots  organizations,  and 
also  protecting  athletes'  rights  and  developing  an  effective  system 
in  dealing  with  athletes'  grievances. 

There  may  be  disagreement  on  how  fast  or  how  much  the  USOC 
has  accomplished  those  goals,  I  think  great,  great  progress  has 
been  made. 
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From  my  own  experience  I  know  what  positive  influence  sports 
can  have  on  a  young  person's  Hfe,  and  I  have  a  particular  interest 
in  seeing  the  increased  grassroots  organizations  expanded. 

Every  Olympiad  Americans  all  sit  by  the  front  of  their  televisions 
and  root  for  the  team  with  great  pride  and  count  medals,  and  in 
1994  the  games  at  Lillehammer  proved  that  we  certainly  have 
made  great,  great  strides  with  our  winter  teams  winning  13  med- 
als, which  was  the  highest  number  of  medals  for  the  U.S.  Team  in 
the  Winter  Games,  and  something  we  should  also  be  very  proud  of. 

I  think  we  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  Games  in  Atlanta.  I 
know  that  the  people  who  have  worked  for  years  to  get  an  Olympic 
Games  here  since  the  Los  Angeles  Games  all  sighed  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  the  vote  was  taken  and  are  going  to  be  very  proud  to  be  there 
in  attendance. 

Those  are  just  several  examples,  I  guess,  of  the  success  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  has  had  in  dealing  with  the  aspect  of  world 
class  amateur  athletics. 

It  is  my  belief  and  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  of  most  Americans 
associated  with  the  Olympic  movement,  that  the  benefits  of  a  suc- 
cessful U.S.  Olympic  Team  is  not  and  should  not  be  just  simply 
measured  by  the  number  of  medals  that  we  bring  home.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  Olympic  Games  a  century  ago,  the  chal- 
lenge of  trying  your  best  and  encouraging  young  people  to  try  their 
best  has  been  equally  as  important  as  winning. 

Still,  in  this  Nation  where  you  are  judged  as  either  a  winner  or 
a  loser  with  nothing  in  between,  medals  are  viewed  as  goal  to 
achieve  and  sometimes  given  much  more  importance  than  they 
were  originally  intended  to  have. 

The  USOC  has  taken  the  responsibility  of  promoting  athletics  at 
the  grassroots  level  as  seriously  as  it  takes  the  responsibility  of 
training  the  best  American  athletes  to  go  on  to  represent  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  international  competition.  Both  of  those  duties  are  ex- 
tremely important. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  all  been  involved  with  some  legislation, 
for  instance  in  the  crime  bill,  where  we  have  dealt  with  portions 
of  the  bill  which  will  go  to  things  like  midnight  basketball  or  devel- 
oping parks  and  urban  recreation.  I  think  it  is  programs  like  these 
that  give  youngsters  a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  cycle  of  violence  and 
drugs  and  on  to  a  path  of  self-confidence  and  success. 

Arid  I  know  my  own  involvement  in  sports  was  one  the  things 
that  helped  get  me  out  of  trouble  as  I  was  in  as  a  youngster,  and 
I  have  often  said  if  it  had  not  been  for  sports  and  people  that  were 
committed  to  helping  youngsters  as  I  was  that  perhaps  I  would 
have  been  in  a  different  kind  of  institution  now. 

But  I  think  it  is  a  common  misconception  that  Olympic  athletes 
are  just  idle — ^yes,  I  probably  would  have  been  a  cowboy,  by  the 
way.  Senator  Burns.  I  think  is  really  a  common  misconception  that 
most  Olympic  athletes  are  either  wealthy  youngsters  or  idle  kids 
with  discretionary  income.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Most  of  them  that  I  have  known  over  the  years  have  been  from 
middle-class  families,  many  from  families  that  have  suffered  great 
hardships  to  allow  the  youngsters  to  train,  and  I  think  that  needs 
to  be  noted  for  the  record. 


The  USOC  is  about  sports,  but  it  also  is  about  big  business  these 
days,  as  you  probably  know.  According  to  John  Samuelson,  the 
USOC's  chief  financial  officer,  the  projected  expenses  for  the  1993- 
96  4-year  cycle  is  about  $360  million,  and  in  project  earnings  about 
$390  million  in  that  timeframe. 

About  80  percent  of  the  USOC's  money  goes  to  programs,  that  is 
toward  things  other  than  administrative  costs  and  fundraising. 
With  these  resources  at  their  fingertips  it  seems  that  they  have  the 
potential  to  an  awful  lot  of  grassroots  organization. 

Over  the  past  15  years  since  this  act  was  originated  there  have 
been  a  lot  of  changes,  and  certainly  athletes  receive  much  more  na- 
tional and  international  acclaim  now  than  they  did  years  ago.  And 
with  the  Olympics  being  held  every  2  years  I  guess  they  are  going 
to  almost  be  in  the  public's  mind  continually  rather  than  just  every 
Olympiad  4-year  period  of  time. 

The  USOC  gave  amateur  sports  in  this  country  a  definitive  and 
definite  structure,  and  it  now  has  an  immense  amount  of  power 
and  authority  in  regard  to  amateur  athletes  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Most  recently,  the  USOC's  grievance  procedure  has  been  under 
scrutiny  as  a  result  of  the  Tonya  Harding  fiasco  in  Lillehammer, 
as  you  all  know,  and  I  guess  that  some  of  that  might  come  out  in 
testimony  about  how  we  need  to  either  restructure  that  or  have  a 
little  better  oversight  on  it. 

But  today  the  committee  will  hear  testimony  on  many,  many  is- 
sues developed  and  addressed  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978  and 
I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  using  a  sports  term,  that  we  do  not 
loose  track  of  the  ball  during  these  proceedings. 

The  Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978  in  my  opinion  is  well  intended, 
a  good  spirited  piece  of  legislation,  and  although  it  is  not  perfect 
it  has  generally  worked  pretty  well  without  congressional  input 
and  without  too  much  congressional  oversight. 

It  has  also  encompassed  a  lot  of  general  goals  without  specifically 
outlining  the  way  to  achieve  those  noble  goals,  and  I  think  that's 
probably  as  it  should  be.  It  should  be  left  to  the  athletes  and  the 
organization  that  is  responsible  for  doing  so. 

And  I  would  hope  that  after  we  take  into  account  all  the  testi- 
mony on  budgets,  and  management  decisions,  and  business  deals, 
and  grievances,  and  gold  medals,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  that  we  are 
not  going  to  lose  track  of  the  Olympic  ideals,  and  more  importantly 
the  millions  of  American  youngsters  that  going  to  an  Olympiad  is 
really  a  dream  for  them. 

With  that  I  will  close  my  testimony,  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Campbell.  I  can 
assure  you  that  under  Senator  Stevens'  watchful  eye  we  are  not 
going  to  fumble  the  ball  over  here.  So,  we  will  keep  our  eye  on  the 
ball. 

Congressman  Hastert,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here.  We  re- 
ciprocate because  last  week  I  was  privileged  to  appear  before  your 
subcommittee.  We  are  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  J.  DENNIS  HASTERT,  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Hastert.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  be 
over  here,  and  I  appreciate  you  allowing  me  to  testify  before  your 
committee  today.  I  have  to  say  in  my  other  life  I  was  an  amateur 
wrestler  and  a  coach  for  16  years.  Senator  Stevens,  it  was  your  ac- 
tion during  the  time  I  was  president  of  the  National  Wrestling 
Coaches  Congress,  which  was  part  of  the  USWF,  that  really  got  me 
involved  in  politics.  I  sat  in  this  room  during  your  consensus  hear- 
ings, and  you  did  a  great  deal  to  move  American  sports  and  the 
Olympic  movement  forward.  I  went  back  home  in  1977  and  ran  for 
the  legislature  in  1980  and  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1986,  and  here  I 
am.  You  may  be  part  of  that  reason  I  am  here  today.  But  I  appre- 
ciate your  action  at  that  time. 

As  the  Illinois  wrestling  liaison  to  the  Olympics  on  1972  and 
1976,  I  really  believe  in  the  Olympic  movement  and  all  of  the 
pieces  that  make  it  happen.  But  I  want  to  focus  today  on  a  problem 
that  we  have.  I  will  be  commenting  on  title  IX  gender  equity  issues 
because  I  believe  they  have  a  bearing  on  the  goals  of  the  Amateur 
Sports  Act  and  future  Olympians. 

Imagine  the  U.S.  Olympic  Team  without  athletes  like  gymnast 
Bart  Connor  or  wrestling  medalists  Dan  Gable  and  John  Smith,  or 
swim  champions  like  Jenny  Thompson,  Cynthia  Woodhead,  Jill 
Sterkel,  Rowdy  Gaines,  and  John  Nabor.  These  people  have  lit- 
erally become  American  sports  heroes.  They  are  role  models  to  our 
Nation's  youth,  and  they  are  certainly  inspirations  for  young  com- 
petitors to  work  and  achieve.  And  each  shares  one  thing  in  com- 
mon: Each  has  come  up  through  collegiate  programs,  programs 
that  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  national  championship  by 
the  NCAA,  a  step  which  can  lead  to  the  complete  elimination  of 
these  sports.  Why  is  this  happening?  Because  of  the  way  colleges 
and  universities  are  choosing  to  interpret  the  gender  equity  provi- 
sions of  title  IX. 

Title  IX  was  passed  by  the  Congress  to  enhance  athletic  opportu- 
nities for  women,  which  is  certainly  a  goal  that  I  strongly  support. 
Title  IX  has  even  been  successful  in  this  count  to  a  large  degree. 
However,  increasingly,  athletic  directors  are  opting  to  eliminate 
minor  men's  sports  programs  in  order  to  comply  with  the  title  IX 
rules  rather  than  to  create  new  sports  opportunities  for  women.  In 
dropping  a  men's  sport  in  the  name  of  gender  equity,  they  are 
being  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  adding  another  women's  sport 
to  their  collegiate  program.  This  is  happening  in  wholesale  num- 
bers across  the  Nation  today. 

For  example,  men's  gymnastics  had  138  teams  competing  in 
1976.  It  was  a  very  successful  year  at  the  Montreal  Olympics. 
Today  there  are  only  31  teams  in  the  Nation,  and  next  year,  in  the 
school  year  1995-96,  there  will  be  no  national  championship  in  the 
sport.  Wrestling,  men's  swimming,  and  water  polo,  also  have  divi- 
sions in  danger  of  losing  their  championships.  Wrestling  has  lost 
120  programs  in  the  last  10  years,  64  men's  swimming  teams  have 
disappeared,  and  water  polo  is  down  to  46  teams.  The  loss  of  an 
NCAA  championship  is  the  harbinger  of  doom  for  any  sport. 
Schools  will  find  it  increasingly  easy  to  cut  these  programs,  and 
there  will  no  longer  be  a  collegiate  training  ground  for  the  Olym- 
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plans  left  in  these  sports.  Certainly,  this  is  of  direct  concern  to  your 
discussion  today. 

Where  will  these  athletes  go  to  train?  Will  we  only  see  Olympic 
athletes  who  can  afford  to  train  privately?  Will  athletes  unable  to 
train  through  a  college  program  bypass  their  education?  This  prob- 
lem, left  unnoticed,  will  grow,  and  soon  it  will  be  too  late.  Yet  dur- 
ing all  of  this,  the  NCAA  has  shown  no  evidence  that  it  has  been 
successful  in  encouraging  schools  to  retain  these  sports  while  pro- 
viding new  opportunities  for  women.  Instead,  it  has  given  member 
schools  a  wink  and  a  nod  as  they  peel  away  men's  sports  programs 
so  they  do  not  have  to  add  new  women's  programs. 

In  the  end,  both  genders  lose.  Men's  minor  sports  or  nonrevenue 
sports  are  being  seriously  pared  back  or  eliminated.  At  the  same 
time,  growth  in  women's  sports  programs  has  not  increased  to  the 
degree  that  it  could  or  should,  and  victories  for  women  have  come 
primarily  through  court  decisions.  In  some  cases,  women's  pro- 
grams are  still  being  cut. 

We  all  know  it  was  not  Congress'  intent  to  cause  a  decline  in  the 
men's  programs  in  the  process  of  trying  to  create  more  opportuni- 
ties for  women.  Congress  must  find  a  way  to  change  the  incentives 
and  must  acknowledge  that  this  problem  exists.  If  we  do  not,  it  will 
be  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  Amateur  Sports 
Act,  and  women  and  men  across  our  Nation  will  be  deprived  of  in- 
credible opportunities  to  compete  in  athletics,  and  certainly  in  the 
Olympics. 

Again,  Senators,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
you  today,  and  appreciate  working  with  you  in  the  future. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hastert  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  J.  Dennis  Hastert 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Chairman  and  also  Senator  Stevens  for  their  indulgence 
in  allowing  me  to  testify  before  the  committee  today.  I  am  a  former  president  of  the 
National  Wrestling  Coaches  Association,  and  my  first  involvement  with  politics  was 
when  I  travel  led  to  Washington  to  lobby  Congress  to  create  the  Amateur  Sports 
Act.  This  sparked  my  interest  in  a  political  career  that  led  to  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  and  eventually  to  Congress.  So,  my  interest  in  these  issue  goes  way  back. 

While  I  understand  the  primary  focus  of  this  hearing  is  the  Amateur  Sports  Act, 
I  will  be  commenting  on  Title  DC  gender  equity  issues,  because  believe  they  have 
a  bearing  on  the  goals  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  and  future  Olympians. 

Imagine  the  U.S.  Olympic  team  without  athletes  like  gymnast  Bart  Connor,  wres- 
tling medalists  Dan  Gable  and  John  Smith,  and  swim  champions  Jenny  Thomspon, 
Cynthia  Wood  head,  Jill  Sterkel,  Rowdy  Gaines  and  John  Nabor.  These  people  have 
literally  become  American  sports  heroes.  They  are  role  models  to  our  nation's  youth. 
They  are  inspirations  for  young  competitors  to  work  and  achieve. 

And,  each  shares  one  other  thing  in  common:  each  has  come  up  through  collegiate 
programs — programs  that  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  national  champion- 
ship by  the  NCAA,  a  step  which  can  lead  to  the  complete  elimination  of  tnese 
sports.  Why  is  this  happening?  Because  of  the  way  colleges  and  universities  are 
choosing  to  interpret  the  gender  equity  provisions  of  Title  IX. 

Title  IX  was  passed  by  Congress  to  enhance  athletic  opportunities  for  women — 
a  goal  I  strongly  support.  Title  IX  has  even  been  successful  on  this  count.  However, 
increasingly,  athletic  directors  are  opting  to  eliminate  "minor"  men's  sports  pro- 
grams in  order  to  comply  with  Title  IX  rules,  rather  than  create  new  sports  opportu- 
nities for  women.  In  dropping  a  men's  sport  in  the  name  of  gender  equity  they  are 
being  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  adding  another  women's  sport.  This  is  happen- 
ing in  wholesale  numbers  across  the  nation  today. 

For  example,  men's  gymnastics  had  138  teams  competing  in  1976  -a  very  success- 
ful year  at  the  Montreal  Olympics.  Today  there  are  only  31  teams  in  the  nation  and 
there  will  be  no  national  championship  in  the  sport  next  year.  Wrestling,  men's 
swimming,  and  water  polo  also  nave  divisions  in  danger  of  losing  their  champion- 
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ships.  Wrestling  has  lost  120  programs  in  the  last  ten  years,  64  men's  swimmiag 
teams  have  disappeared,  and  water  polo  is  down  to  46  teams. 

TTie  loss  of  an  NCAA  championship  is  the  harbinger  of  doom  for  any  sport. 
Schools  will  find  it  increasingly  easy  to  cut  these  programs  and  there  will  no  longer 
be  a  collegiate  training  ground  for  the  Olympics  left  in  these  spwrts.  Certainly,  this 
is  of  direct  concern  to  your  discussion  today. 

Where  will  these  athletes  then  go  to  train?  Will  we  only  see  Olympic  athletes  who 
can  afford  to  train  privately?  Will  athletes  unable  to  train  through  a  college  pro- 
gram bypass  their  education?  This  problem,  left  unnoticed,  will  grow  and  soon  it 
will  be  too  late. 

Yet,  during  all  of  this,  the  NCAA  has  shown  no  evidence  that  is  has  been  success- 
ful in  encouraging  schools  to  retain  these  sports  while  providing  new  opportunities 
for  women.  Instead,  it  has  given  member  schools  a  wink  and  a  nod  as  they  peel 
away  men's  sports  programs  so  they  don't  have  to  add  new  women's  programs. 

In  the  end,  both  genders  lose.  Men's  minor  sports  are  being  seriously  pared  back 
or  eliminated.  At  the  same  time,  growth  in  women's  sports  programs  has  not  in- 
creased to  the  degree  it  could  or  should,  and  victories  for  women  have  come  pri- 
marily through  court  decisions.  In  some  cases,  women's  programs  are  still  being  cut. 

We  all  know  it  was  not  Congress's  intent  to  cause  a  decline  in  men's  programs 
in  the  process  of  trying  to  create  more  opportunities  for  women.  Congress  must  find 
a  way  to  change  the  incentives  and  must  acknowledge  this  problem  exists.  If  we 
don't,  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act, 
and  women  and  men  across  our  nation  will  be  deprived  of  the  incredible  opportunity 
to  compete  in  athletics. 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman.  Before 
yielding  to  Senator  Bums  for  any  comments  he  might  have,  are 
there  any  questions? 

[No  response.] 

Senator  Bryan.  Gentlemen,  we  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Stevens.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman,  I  do  think  you 
have  raised  a  very  important  issue  which  we  have  begun  to  hear 
more  and  more  about.  I  think  one  of  the  things  we  must  study  is 
how  we  can  prevent  the  loss  of  men's  activities  while  at  the  same 
time  enlarging  the  participation  of  women  under  title  IX.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  real  challenge,  and  I  think  you  are  correct.  We  look 
forward  to  having  your  help. 

Mr,  Hastert.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  for  your  testimony. 

We  will  now  invite  our  first  panel  to  join  us:  Michael  Lenard,  the 
vice  president  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  accompanied  by  Eh-. 
Harvey  W.  Schiller,  who  is  the  executive  director  of  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee;  Ms.  Anita  L.  DeFrantz,  president  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Foundation  of  Los  Angeles;  Ms.  Sandra  Knapp,  chairman 
of  the  board,  USA  Gymnastics;  and  former  Congressman  Tom 
McMillen,  who  cochairs  the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports. 

I  might  say  for  the  record  that  we  have  received  your  prepared 
testimony  and,  without  objection,  that  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record.  And  when  you  are  comfortably  situated,  we  will  begin  with 
you  first,  Mr.  Lenard. 

May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Lenard,  that  you  pull  that  microphone  over 
to  you  so  that  we  might  get  the  benefit  of  what  you  have  to  say, 
and  just  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee,  let  me  extend  my  personal 
greetings  to  each  of  you,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  par- 
ticipation in  these  committee  proceedings.  Mr.  Lenard,  we  will 
begin  with  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  LENARD,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  U.S. 
OLYMPIC  COMMITTEE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  HARVEY  W.  SCHIL- 
LER, EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  U.S.  OLYMPIC  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Lenard.  Thank  you,  very  much.  My  name  is  Michael 
Lenard,  and  I  am  a  vice  president  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 
I  am  delivering  testimony  today  on  behalf  of  Dr.  LeRoy  Walker,  the 
president  of  the  USOC,  who  originally  had  planned  to  be  here 
today.  Unfortunately,  the  change  in  time  of  this  hearing  precluded 
his  attendance  because  Dr.  Walker  has  been  committed  to  host  a 
delegation  of  more  than  a  dozen  African  ambassadors  in  Durham, 
NC.  He  asked  me  to  extend  his  apologies  for  not  being  here  and 
has  submitted  his  testimony  for  the  record. 

To  provide  some  personal  background  information,  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  1984  U.S.  Olympic  team  in  the  sport  of  team  handball. 
From  1985  to  1988,  I  was  an  officer  of  the  USOC's  Athletes  Advi- 
sory Council.  Since  1989,  I  have  served  as  a  volunteer  officer  of  this 
organization,  and  am  currently  a  managing  director  and  counselor 
for  William  E.  Simon  and  Sons,  a  merchant  bank. 

It  is  both  my  belief  and  my  personal  experience  that  our  Nation 
has  traveled  far  in  the  pursuit  of  support  and  excellence  for  its  ath- 
letes. The  USOC  is  a  young  organization  with  an  ambitious  set  of 
goals  and  a  mandate  prescribed  in  the  Amateur  Sports  Act.  We 
also  deal  with  the  challenges  of  a  changing  society,  issues  that  are 
beyond  our  direct  control,  but  that  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves 
to  ameliorate.  Our  mandate  and  goals  are  broader  than  any  other 
nation's  Olympic  committee.  We  are  one  of  very  few  nations  that 
produces  Olympic  athletes  without  any  public  sector  support.  We 
have  made  significant  progress  toward  achieving  our  goals  and  ful- 
filling our  mandate,  but  we  clearly  are  not  there  yet,  and  we  look 
forward  to  the  good,  hard  work  that  lies  in  front  of  us. 

It  is  because  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  and  the  mandate  it  be- 
stowed on  the  USOC  and  its  member  organizations  that  our  ath- 
letes have  fared  so  very  well  since  the  controversies  and  disarray 
that  prompted  the  formation  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Olympic  Sports.  My  colleagues  and  I  are  proud  to  be  here  in  Wash- 
ington today  to  assist  in  the  review  of  this  important  document  and 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Senate  for  their  attention  and  diligence 
to  the  act  and  to  the  direction  of  sport  in  America.  It  is  our  firm 
belief  that  the  act  continues  to  be  a  successful,  effective,  and  flexi- 
ble framework  for  fulfilling  its  purposes  and  objectives,  and  that 
changes  to  the  act  are  not  necessary  at  this  time. 

The  strength  of  the  USOC  lies  in  the  strength  of  our  member  or- 
ganizations. From  sport-based  to  education-  and  community-based 
organizations,  and  to  the  Armed  Forces  and  disabled  groups,  every 
American  has  representation  in  sport  and  in  the  USOC.  We  are, 
however,  an  organization  of  limited  resources.  We  simply  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  satisfy  all  of  the  accumulated  desires  of  all 
of  our  constituent  groups.  In  order  to  increase  the  long-term  effec- 
tiveness of  achieving  all  of  our  goals  and  fulfilling  our  mandate,  we 
have  attempted  to  focus  our  efforts.  Our  successes  at  the  elite  level 
are  inherently  tied  to  promoting  opportunities  in  sport  in  America. 
Programs  for  sustained  competitive  excellence  build  a  strong  plat- 
form from  which  to  expand  to  the  intermediate  and  participatory 
levels    of  sport.    Our   goals   for   competitive    excellence    are    com- 
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plemented  by  our  efforts  to  give  every  American  of  all  ages  and 
backgrounds  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  meaningful  physical 
fitness  and  sport  activities. 

Membership  in  our  community -based  organizations  has  grown 
significantly  since  the  inception  of  the  act.  The  State  games  pro- 
grams now  number  46  of  our  50  States  since  1978.  More  than 
450,000  developing  athletes  of  all  ages  and  abilities  competed  in 
this  year's  State  games,  which  included  seniors  and  disabled  ath- 
letes. Our  U.S.  Olympic  Festival  competitions  have  created  over 
$32  million  in  facilities  and  provided  competition  for  more  than 
30,000  athletes  in  different  cities  throughout  America.  Through  the 
Olympic  Youth  Development  Centers,  the  USOC  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  at-risk  youth  by  offering  them  a  chance  to  freely 
participate  in  organized  sport,  a  chance  that  would  not  otherwise 
be  available.  We  have  accepted  this  responsibility  to  help  make  a 
difference. 

The  USOC  recognizes  that  not  every  American  wishes  to  partici- 
pate in  sport  activities,  but  we  are  continually  reaching  out  to  di- 
verse groups  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds  to  offer  new  opportunities 
in  sport  and  sport  administration.  We  have  instituted  a  variety  of 
programs  designed  to  enhance  opportunities  for  athletes,  women, 
and  minorities.  Active  athletes  now  have  a  voice  in  those  decisions 
that  affect  them.  They  hold  a  solid  20-percent  share  in  all  decision- 
making bodies  of  the  USOC,  as  well  as  important  roles  in  its  lead- 
ership and  direction. 

Minorities  and  women  are  actively  recruited  for  USOC  committee 
positions  and  all  other  positions  over  which  we,  the  USOC,  have 
discretion.  The  USOC's  Management  Development  Program  pro- 
vides women  and  minorities  with  the  opportunity  to  progress 
through  a  unique  program  which  prepares  them  for  high-level  sport 
administration.  In  time,  we  believe  this  investment  in  talent  will 
bring  the  objectives  of  the  act  to  fruition.  Although  much  remains 
to  be  accomplished  in  this  regard,  we  are  planting  and  nurturing 
the  seeds. 

Our  FLAME  program — Finding  Leaders  Among  Minorities  Ev- 
erywhere— is  dedicated  to  educate,  encourage,  and  demonstrate  to 
minority  youth  that  any  goal  is  attainable  through  perseverance. 
As  we  speak,  19  youths  from  the  Detroit  area  are  attending  the 
program  at  our  Olympic  Training  Center.  We  realize  that  not  ev- 
eryone will  become  an  Olympic  athlete,  but  the  experience  and  ex- 
posure they  acquire  will  be  valuable  to  all  facets  of  their  life. 

On  the  sport  front,  we  have  partnered  with  our  sport  bodies  on 
diversity  programs,  including  targeting  African  Americans  in  win- 
ter sports  and  Native  Americans  in  a  variety  of  sports.  As  we 
speak,  the  second  sports  camp  for  Native  American  athletes  in  dis- 
tance running  is  currently  occurring  in  Colorado  Springs  at  the 
Olympic  Training  Center,  with  at  least  two  additional  camps  set 
for  the  coming  year,  as  well. 

The  USOC  is  also  proud  of  its  endeavors  to  promote  women  in 
sport.  Women  have  had  great  success  in  the  last  three  Olympic 
Games,  accounting  for  48  percent  of  the  272  medals.  Since  1979, 
99  new  women's  events  and  6  new  mixed  events  have  been  added 
to  the  Pan  American  Games  program.  Since  1980,  women's  events 
have  been  added  to  the  Olympic  program  at  double  the  rate  of  the 
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men's  events.  The  USOC  has  been  the  prime  force  in  pushing  for 
this  form  of  gender  equity. 

We  have  worked  with  the  Women's  Sports  Foundation  and  will 
continue  to  work  with  them,  and  other  groups,  to  advance  sport. 
For  example,  our  sponsorship  of  the  National  Association  of  Girls 
and  Women  in  Sport  empowered  women  across  the  Nation  to  take 
a  leadership  role  in  sport  through  educational  symposiums.  As  an- 
other example,  the  USOC  recently  sponsored  a  conference  in  Wash- 
ington with  two  medical  groups  to  study  the  effects  of  intensive 
training  on  young  women. 

In  conclusion,  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  is  pleased  with  the 
initiatives  and  foresight  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act,  which,  as  cur- 
rently written,  has  answered  the  challenges  of  sport  in  the  1980's 
and  the  1990's.  Time,  and  the  dynamics  of  society,  have  added  to 
these  mandates,  but  the  act  has  endured.  Our  pledge  to  take  the 
realm  of  sport  to  the  next  level  remains  the  same,  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  it  is  the  correct  blueprint  for  the  success  of  sport  in 
America  to  the  year  2000  and  beyond. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  LeRoy  T.  Walker  follows:! 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  LeRoy  T.  Walker 

My  name  is  LeRoy  T.  Walker  and  I  am  President  of  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee. 

I  have  been  involved  in  the  activities  of  the  Olympic  family  and  with  amateur  ath- 
letics for  almost  50  years  as  a  coach,  educator  and  administrator.  I  have  seen  the 
development  of  sport  in  America,  both  the  hard  times  and  triumphs  of  our  Olympic 
athletes,  from  several  vantage  points. 

It  is  my  belief  that  our  nation  has  travel  led  far  in  the  pursuit  of  support  and 
excellence  for  its  athletes.  America  is  gaining  ground  in  the  Olympic  movement  and 
in  its  development  of  elite  athletes  for  international  competition,  and  particularly 
the  Olympic  Games. 

Our  athletes  have  compiled  enviable  records  across  the  board  in  international 
competitions  since  1978.  Most  recently,  our  1994  Lillehammer  Olympic  Team  estab- 
lished an  all-time  best  with  13  medals  won  while  our  1992  Team  won  108  medals 
Barcelona,  our  best  Olympic  efTort  ever  on  foreign  soil.  Our  athletes  are  beginning 
to  demonstrate  domination  and  achievement  in  many  of  the  leading  sports  of  the 
Games. 

It  is  because  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  and  the  Mandate  it  bestowed  upon  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee  and  its  member  organizations  that  our  athletes 
have  fared  so  well  since  the  controversies  and  disarray  that  prompted  the  formation 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Olympic  Sports. 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  proud  to  be  here  in  Washington  today  to  assist  in  the 
review  of  this  important  document  which  set  the  U.S.  Olympic  Movement  on  its 
course  in  1978,  and  to  respond  to  key  issues  addressed  by  Senator  Stevens  earlier 
this  year.  We  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Senate  for  their  attention  and  diligence 
to  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  and  the  direction  of  athletics  in  America. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  continues  to  be  a  successful  and 
effective  framework  for  fulfilling  its  purpose  and  objectives,  and  that  changes  to  the 
Act  are  not  necessary  at  this  time. 

The  Amateur  Sports  Act  identified  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee  as  the 
steward  of  the  Olympic  flame  in  the  nation  and  charged  the  USOC  and  its  member 
organizations  with  its  objectives  to  elevate  the  level  of  sport  in  America.  Since  1978, 
the  United  States  has  been  rewarded  with  three  Olympic  Games  in  Lake  Placid,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Atlanta,  and  has  a  strong  candidate  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  2002 
Winter  Games.  The  1996  Olympics  will  mark  the  Centennial  of  the  Modern  Olympic 
Games.  Atlanta's  role  in  this  100  year  celebration  affirms  our  pre-eminence  in  the 
international  arena  of  sport. 

In  the  pre-Amateur  Sports  Act  world,  America's  weaknesses  in  sport  were  not  for 
lack  of  talent  or  resources.  Our  sports  organizations  were  fragmented,  not  bound  by 
any  common  purpose  or  coordinating  system,  and  sometimes  in  conflict  with  each 
other.  And,  as  a  result,  our  nation  could  not  efTectively  reap  its  Olympic  potential. 
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Training  facilities  were  scarce  and  financial  support  almost  non-existent.  Deci- 
sions relative  to  competition  were  made  without  the  voice  of  the  athlete  and  over- 
looked the  original  design  of  the  Games  and  its  intent  to  allow  individual  athletes 
the  opportunity  to  experience  the  thrill  and  satisfaction  that  comes  with  the  pursuit 
of  excellence. 

Today,  organized  sport  faces  many  of  the  same  concerns  as  in  1978.  But,  it  has 
evolved  efTectively.  Active  athletes  have  a  voice  in  those  decisions  that  afTect  them. 
They  hold  a  solid  20%  share  in  all  decision-making  bodies  of  the  USOC,  as  well  as 
important  roles  in  its  leadership  and  direction. 

Training  centers  are  now  more  available  to  the  men  and  women  who  once 
searched  to  find  elite-level  facilities.  1977  marked  the  opening  of  the  Olympic  Train- 
ing Center  in  Colorado  Springs  which  now  also  hosts  17  of  the  38  Olympic-sports 
governing  bodies'  national  headquarters.  More  than  15,000  athletes  a  year  utilize 
the  Olympic  Training  Centers  in  Colorado  Springs  and  Lake  Placid,  and  soon  in  San 
Diego.  The  USOC  supplies  these  athletes  with  state-of-the-art  facilities,  medical  and 
scientific  support,  nutritional  and  mental  resources,  and  quality  coaching  that  will 
aid  them  on  their  quest  for  athletic  excellence. 

The  troubled  days  preceding  the  passage  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  in  1978  saw 
a  large  percentage  of  our  athletes  and  their  families  making  huge  personal  and  fi- 
nancial sacrifices  for  the  opportunity  to  make  the  Olympic  Dream  a  reality.  The 
USOC  is  now  making  it  possible  for  thousands  of  our  elite  and  developing  talent 
to  realize  Olympic  dreams.  Programs  have  emerged  to  provide  the  athlete  with  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  training,  college  tuition  assistance,  and  jobs  through  the  USOC's 
Olympic  Job  Opportunities  Program.  The  USOC  maximizes  its  services  to  these  ath- 
letes in  the  face  of  increasing  costs  of  training,  which  make  this  commitment  to 
sport  development  more  exclusionary  than  inclusionary. 

Careers  and  opportunities  are  being  extended  for  thousands  of  athletes  because 
of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act.  A  talented  athlete  has  the  opportunity  to  reach  their 
potential,  even  with  the  responsibilities  of  family  and  pressure  to  enter  the 
workforce.  We  believe  that  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  provides  a  proper  blueprint  for 
the  continued  development  of  sport,  both  at  the  elite  level  and  the  community  and 
grass  roots  stage. 

The  USOC  takes  on  the  awesome  responsibility  of  both  developing  the  caliber  of 
elite  athletes  in  the  international  arena,  and  promoting  and  encouraging  physical 
fitness  and  public  participation  in  amateur  athletic  programs.  This  nation,  and  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee,  is  concerned  about  its  athletes  and  youth. 

We  are  committed  to  ensuring  that  our  best  athletes  are  the  best  in  the  world. 
This  focus  manifests  itself  through  our  expansive  support  services  in  coaching  devel- 
opment, sport  science  and  technology,  sports  medicine,  education,  international  rela- 
tions, legal  assistance,  and  substance  abuse  testing  and  education. 

Our  successes  at  the  elite  level  are  inherently  tied  to  promoting  opportunities  and 
sport  in  America.  These  goals  for  competitive  excellence  are  complemented  by  our 
enorts  to  give  every  American  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  meaningful  sport  ac- 
tivities. We  are  promoting  physical  fitness  while  expanding  the  athlete  base  from 
which  our  next  generation  of  athletes  will  be  developed. 

The  USOC  has  dramatically  accelerated  its  efforts  in  this  critical  arena  of  youth 
and  sport,  and  has  made  it  a  priority  in  light  of  the  limited  resources  which  we  face. 
The  achievements  of  our  elite  athletes  have  reached  the  public  through  successful 
print  and  television  media.  This,  combined  with  the  efforts  of  the  USOC  and  its 
member  organizations,  encourages  outlets  for  athletic  potential  for  our  society. 

The  USOC  has  joined  with  its  Member  Sport  Organizations  to  bring  athletic  ac- 
tivities and  its  benefits  of  facilities  and  supervision  to  diverse  groups  of  all  ages  and 
backgrounds  throughout  the  country. 

In  just  the  last  5  years,  groups  such  as  the  YWCA,  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  Jewish 
Community  Centers  have  received  approximately  $1  million  to  fund  sport  programs 
for  thousands  of  youth. 

Through  the  Olympic  Youth  Development  Centers,  the  USOC  has  the  opportunity 
to  serve  at-risk  youth  by  offering  them  a  chance  to  freely  participate  in  organized 
sport,  that  would  not  otherwise  be  available.  We  have  accepted  this  responsibility 
to  help  make  a  difference. 

Membership  in  these  Community-Based  Organizations  has  grown  significantly 
since  the  inception  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act.  The  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  of  America 
recently  reached  its  2  million  mark  in  youth  served.  The  Catholic  Youth  Organiza- 
tion is  currently  running  athletic  activities  in  700  facilities  which  serve  371,000  chil- 
dren. Our  State  Games  programs  now  number  46  of  our  50  states  since  1978.  More 
than  450,000  developing  athletes  of  all  ages  and  abilities  competed  in  this  year's 
State  Games,  which  included  Seniors  and  disabled  athletes. 
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The  strength  of  the  USOC  lies  in  the  strength  of  our  Member  Organizations. 
From  education-based  (NCAA,  NFHSA,  etc.)  to  Armed  Forces  (Air  Force,  Army,  etc.) 
to  community-based  organizations  (Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  of  America,  YMCA,  etc.), 
every  American  has  representation  in  sport.  Because  of  this  strength  of  our  organi- 
zations, the  opportunities  for  participation  in  sport  in  America  abound. 

The  Olympic  Games  themselves,  coupled  with  the  efforts  of  the  USOC  and  the 
excellence  oi  its  athletes,  have  helped  inspire  the  population  of  our  Nation  to  the 
sport  and  fitness  trend.  People  across  America  are  participating  in  sports  of  all 
kinds,  but  not  every  sport  is  an  Olympic  sport.  The  USOC  also  recognizes  that  not 
every  American  wishes  to  participate  in  sport  activities,  but  we  are  continually 
reaching  out  to  diverse  groups  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds  to  offer  new  opportuni- 
ties in  sport. 

We  have  partnered  with  USA  Hockey  and  the  National  Hockey  League  on  a  diver- 
sity program  that  is  targeted  to  bring  African-American  youth  into  the  sport  of 
hockey  in  the  years  to  come. 

Our  F.L.A.M.E.  program — Finding  Leaders  Among  Minorities  Everywhere — is 
happening  as  we  speak.  This  program  is  dedicated  to  educate,  encourage  and  dem- 
onstrate to  minority  youth  that  any  goal  is  attainable  through  perseverance.  The 
Olympic  Movement  is  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  athletic  excellence,  community  in- 
volvement, and  academic  achievement,  and  therefore  has  awarded  19  youths  from 
the  Detroit  area  with  an  invitation  to  our  Training  Center.  We  realize  that  everyone 
will  not  become  Olympic  athletes,  but  the  experience  and  exposure  they  acquire  will 
be  valuable  to  all  facets  of  life. 

We  have  also  joined  with  the  U.S.  Team  Handball  Federation  and  the  Native 
American  Sports  Council  to  hold  a  camp  at  the  Training  Center  for  more  than  40 
Native  American  men  and  women  who  have  the  dream  of  becoming  elite-level  com- 
petitors in  that  sport.  One  sports  camps  for  Native  American  athletes  in  archery 
and  distance  running  is  currently  occurring,  with  two  additional  camps  set  for  the 
coming  year  as  well. 

The  USOC  is  also  proud  of  its  endeavors  to  promote  women  in  sport.  Women  have 
had  great  success  in  the  last  three  Olympic  Games,  accounting  for  48%  of  272  med- 
als. Since  1979,  99  new  women's  events  and  6  new  mixed  events  have  been  added 
to  the  Pan  American  Games  program.  The  Atlanta  Olympic  Games  will  be  another 
milestone  when  3600  women  will  compete,  more  women  than  ever  before.  The  17 
new  women's  events  that  have  been  added  for  1996  amplifies  the  progress  that 
women  are  experiencing  in  sport. 

Sports  opportunities  for  women  are  increasing  at  all  levels  of  school,  college  and 
the  community,  as  great  improvements  are  being  realized  and  inequalities  elimi- 
nated. Changes  are  occurring,  as  indicated  by  the  creation,  implementation  and  en- 
forcement of  Title  DC  which  ensures  equality  in  athletic  opportunity. 

We  have  worked  with  the  Women's  Sports  Foundation,  and  will  continue  to  work 
with  them  and  other  groups,  to  advance  sports.  Our  sponsorship  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Girls  and  Women  in  Sport  empowered  women  across  the  nation  to  take 
a  leadership  role  in  sports  through  educational  symposiums.  The  USOC  recently 
sponsored  a  conference  in  Washington  with  two  medical  groups  to  study  the  effects 
01  intensive  training  on  young  women. 

Leadership  in  sport  is  important  both  on  the  field  and  ofT.  The  USOC  Is  Manage- 
ment Development  Program  further  confirms  our  commitment  to  the  promotion  of 
women  and  minorities  in  sports  management.  Women  and  minorities  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  progress  through  a  unique  program  which  will  prepare  them  for  high 
level  management  in  the  realm  of  sports.  We  are  committed  to  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  all  Americans.  In  time,  this  investment  in  talent  will  bring  the  objectives 
of  the  Act  to  fruition. 

Support  for  the  disabled  in  sport  has  also  reached  a  new  level.  The  USOC  is  fo- 
cusing its  attention  on  the  dreams  of  disabled  athletes  and  the  seven  Disabled 
Sports  Organizations  that  are  members  of  the  Olympic  Family.  Our  training  centers 
welcome  and  host  disabled  athletes,  coaches,  and  administrators,  and  disabled 
sports  find  support  for  their  athletic  activities  through  a  significant  allocated  pool 
01  grant  funding. 

In  1996,  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee  will  undertake  full  and  complete 
funding  of  the  United  States  Paralympic  Team  for  the  Games  in  Atlanta.  This  $1.3 
million  commitment  gives  hundreds  of  athletes  the  opportunity  to  reach  a  goal  that 
may  not  have  been  a  possibility  before.  Our  athletes,  Olympians  and  Paralympians, 
joined  together  in  April  to  represent  the  1994  U.S.  Olympic  Team  in  a  visit  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton  at  the  White  House. 

The  Amateur  Sports  Act  also  sought  to  ensure  the  athlete  with  their  right  to  com- 

[)ete,  while  equipping  them  with  a  system  to  answer  grievances  to  protect  this  privi- 
ege.  Within  tnis  system,  athletes  have  asked  for  hearings  and  arbitration  before  the 
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American  Arbitration  Association,  and  have  seen  differences  resolved  and  mistakes 
corrected. 

The  USOC  is  concerned  with  its  obligation  to  the  athlete.  In  this  role,  we  protect 
the  rights  of  our  athletes  and  their  privilege  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the 
Olympic  Games,  while  also  protecting  the  integrity  of  the  Olympic  ideal. 

The  controversial  incidents  related  to  our  1994  Olympic  Figure  Skating  Team  fo- 
cused much  attention  on  the  Olympic  ideal  and  the  privilege  of  representing  the 
United  States  in  competition.  We  believe  that  only  fine  tuning  of  the  USOC  and 
NGB  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  a  strengthened  Code  of  Conduct,  are  needed 
to  expedite  the  process  for  resolution  of  further  incidents  that  will  span  the  chang- 
ing scene  of  American  sport  and  its  athletes.  We  are  at  this  moment  addressing  our 
Codes  of  Conduct  through  a  USOC  Task  Force. 

The  concerns  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  in  1978  are  the  same  as  those  in  the 
present  day.  But,  the  face  of  sport  has  changed.  Now  professional  athletes  represent 
the  United  States  in  Olympic  basketball,  soccer,  tennis,  ice  hockey,  cycling,  figure 
skating.  Our  amateur  athletes  and  athletic  activities  now  command  a  far  greater 
level  of  national  and  world-wide  attention.  The  situations  that  these  athletes  en- 
counter in  the  limelight  require  more  consideration,  and  preparation. 

The  Amateur  Sports  Act  provides  the  necessary  authority  for  the  U.S.  Olympic 
movement  to  resolve  such  disputes.  We  are  now  working  with  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  on  a  worldwide  system  of  addressing  athlete  grievances,  and 
will  hold  a  major  International  Sport  Law  seminar  in  the  next  year  to  address  these 
issues  with  the  IOC. 

The  progress  of  sport  in  America  since  1978  has  been  significant: 

•  The  USOC  quadrennial  budget  has  grown  from  $8  million  to  $400  million,  de- 
spite being  the  only  National  Olympic  Committee  which  does  not  receive  continuous 
financial  support  from  the  government. 

•  The  USOC  budget  for  this  quadrennial  period  allocates  82  cents  of  every  dollar 
raised  to  athlete  support,  at  an  increase  of  20  percent  since  1976. 

•  U.S.  Olympic  Festivals  have  created  almost  $32  million  ill  new  sports  facilities. 

•  18  women's  and  21  men's  and  mixed  events  have  been  added  to  the  Olympic 
Program. 

•  More  than  200,000  athletes  have  utilized  our  Training  Centers. 

•  About  $26  million  annually  is  allocated  to  direct  athlete  support. 

•  We  have  conducted  33,500  drug  tests  since  1984,  and  have  reduced  drug  abuse 
in  our  athletes  through  effective  testing  and  education. 

•  There  are  currently  seven  Americans  who  are  leaders  of  various  International 
Sports  Federations  and  two  dozen  others  who  hold  significant  IOC  Commission 
posts. 

In  addition  to  answering  specific  charges  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act,  the  USOC 
has  also  dealt  with  the  challenges  of  a  changing  society;  issues  that  are  beyond  our 
direct  control,  but  important  issues  that  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  to  amelio- 
rate. Increased  liability  in  sport  in  a  more  litigious  environment  has  resulted  in 
more  costly  programs,  and  has  therefore  made  sport  programs  and  facilities  more 
expensive  for  every  American  to  access. 

The  issues  of  performance-enhancing  drugs  and  drug  abuse  in  sport  have  emerged 
as  major  concerns  to  the  USOC  and  our  athletes.  We  have  conducted  approximately 
33,500  drug  tests  since  1984  and  have  spent  $3,761,000  in  the  1989-1992  quadren- 
nium.  This,  combined  with  the  wealth  of  educational  materials  available  to  our  ath- 
letes, coaches  and  administrators,  ensures  our  commitment  to  true  athletic  excel- 
lence. We  are  at  the  forefront  of  drug  testing  in  the  United  States  and  the  world, 
and  because  of  the  involvement  of  athletes  in  developing  testing  procedures,  have 
never  been  challenged  in  this  respect. 

The  USOC,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act,  has  made  great  strides 
in  fulfilling  the  objectives  and  long  term  mission  of  sports  set  out  in  1978.  In  just 
16  years,  we  have  made  significant  progress  with  limited  resources,  and  without  any 

fovemment  or  taxpayer  support.  We  are  one  of  very  few  nations  in  the  Olympic 
'amily  that  produces  Olympic  athletes  without  any  public-sector  support. 
Our  independent  strides  have  been  numerous  in  quantity  and  quality.  We  took 
on  the  responsibility  to  establish  direction  in  amateur  athletics  and  bring  elite  ath- 
letes and  participation  in  sport  to  the  level  that  the  Act  envisioned.  Our  vision  is 
to  create  opportunity  for  every  American  to  participate  in  any  sport,  and  every 
sport,  regardless  of  gender,  race,  age,  geography,  or  physical  ability. 

The  Lmited  States  Olympic  Committee  is  pleased  with  the  initiatives  and  fore- 
sight of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act,  which  as  currently  written,  has  answered  the  chal- 
lenges of  sport  in  the  80s  and  90s.  Time  and  the  dynamics  of  society  have  added 
to  these  mandates,  but  the  Act  has  endured.  Our  pledge  to  take  the  realm  of  sport 
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to  the  next  level  remains  the  same,  and  we  are  confident  that  it  is  the  correct  blue- 
print for  success  of  sport  in  America  to  2000  and  beyond. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lenard. 

Ms.  Knapp,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  now.  If  you 
would,  just  pull  the  microphone  up,  and  thank  you  so  much.  Wel- 
come to  our  hearing. 

STATEMENT  OF  SANDRA  KNAPP,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD, 

USA  GYMNASTICS 

Ms.  Knapp.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Sandy 
Knapp,  and  I  appear  before  you  today  in  the  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  USA  Gymnastics.  As  such,  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent the  40  national  governing  bodies  that  are  the  heart  of  the 
congressional  act  that  you  review  today.  I  especially  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  review  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act, 
because  the  act  and  I  share  a  birthday  of  sorts.  My  entry  into  the 
Olympic  family,  and  not  as  an  athlete  but  as  an  administrator,  and 
the  Amateur  Sports  Act  both  began  in  1978. 

Correctly  anticipating  the  extraordinary  impact  of  the  act,  my 
hometown  of  Indianapolis  created  the  Indiana  Sports  Corp.  I  was 
hired  as  the  first  executive  director  of  that  organization,  and  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  developing  the  Olympic  sports  in- 
dustry in  Indianapolis  in  order  to  generate  economic  impact,  en- 
hance the  city's  image,  and  provide  recreational  opportunities  for 
all  members  of  our  community.  Because  of  the  spark  provided  by 
the  Amateur  Sports  Act,  the  success  of  those  efforts  was  ensured, 
and  the  results  have  been  well  documented.  After  completing  12 
years  of  service  with  that,  the  first  of  what  is  today  now  70  similar 
organizations  in  communities  across  this  country,  I  am  honored  to 
continue  to  serve  the  Olympic  sports  movement  as  a  volunteer.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  the  At- 
lanta Committee  for  the  Olympic  Games,  and  USA  Gymnastics. 

In  an  attempt  to  gain  perspective  on  Olympic  sports  as  I  pre- 
pared for  today's  testimony,  I  was  struck  by  the  impression  that 
the  glare  of  publicity  that  often  surrounds  this  industry's  problems 
usually  obscures  our  more  notable  and  frequent  successes.  USA 
Gymnastics,  like  many  of  the  other  national  governing  bodies,  pro- 
vides a  compelling  case  history  of  one  such  success. 

In  1983,  merely  5  years  removed  from  the  adoption  of  the  act 
and  3  year's  after  this  country's  decision  to  boycott  the  Olympic 
games  robbed  us  of  much  of  the  momentum  created  by  the  act,  the 
gymnastics  landscape  in  this  country  was  as  fiat  and  as  barren  as 
an  abandoned  gym.  In  the  preceding  35  years,  America  had  won 
only  one  medal  in  Olympic  gymnastics  competition.  The  organiza- 
tion responsible  for  improving  that  performance  had  a  very  small 
budget,  and  as  refiected  in  its  fiow  of  red  ink,  an  even  smaller  reve- 
nue stream,  the  few  paid  staff  members  of  USA  Gymnastics  oper- 
ated in  obscurity  in  a  windowless  compound. 

Twelve  years  later,  the  contrast  could  not  be  more  compelling. 
Since  1984,  U.S.  gymnasts  have  won  medals  in  every  Olympic 
games,  and  the  most  famous  and  most  decorated  gymnast  in  the 
world  today  is  America's  two-time  world  champion.  Shannon  Mil- 
ler. USA  Gvmnastic's  35  employees  work  in  a  highly  professional 
setting,  witn  an  annual  budget  of  more  than  $10  million,  and  the 
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support  of  such  prestigious  partners  as  Reebok,  McDonalds,  Coca 
Cola,  Hilton,  Hershey,  and  Budget. 

But  frankly,  none  of  those  examples  are  true  measures  of  the 
success  of  USA  Gymnastics  or  the  Amateur  Sports  Act.  I  believe 
the  genius  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  was  that  it  challenged  every- 
one in  the  Olympic  family,  but  especially  the  national  governing 
bodies,  to  do  more  than  merely  increase  the  level  of  professional- 
ism, gain  economic  stability,  and  achieve  economic  success.  Like  a 
good  coach,  Congress,  through  the  Amateur  Sports  Act,  gave  the 
NGB's  both  a  plan  for  success  and  the  freedom  to  succeed  or  fail. 
For  the  most  part,  we  have  succeeded,  and  in  doing  so  we  have  un- 
derscored the  wisdom  of  the  faith  placed  in  us  by  Congress  in  1978. 

Consider  the  following  evidence  of  that  success  from  my  sport. 
USA  Gymnastics  is  now  an  organization  of  more  than  10,000  pro- 
fessional members  and  160,000  registered  competitive  athletes.  In 
addition,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youngsters  in  America 
taking  part  in  gymnastics  programs  and  classes  every  day.  We 
have  acted  on  our  responsibility  to  improve  the  quality  and  the 
safety  of  gymnastics  instruction  in  this  country  by  developing  a 
safety  handbook  that  is  the  model  for  the  industry,  requiring  each 
of  our  professional  members  to  become  safety  certified,  and  imple- 
menting a  new  coach's  education  program. 

Through  special  publications  and  videos,  seminars,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  professional  staff,  we  have  taken  the  lead  among  all  youth 
sports  in  the  United  States  in  attempting  to  ensure  ethical  conduct 
by  the  coaches,  judges,  and  parents  involved  in  our  sport,  and  in 
tackling  such  tough  societal  issues  as  eating  disorders  and  sexual 
abuse. 

We  have  made  a  special  effort  to  eliminate  the  barriers  that 
might  limit  a  child's  opportunity  to  participate  in  gymnastics  by 
supporting  creative  programs  like  those  initiated  by  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago Parks  and  Recreation  Department  and  Girls,  Inc.,  both  of 
which  allow  disadvantaged  youngsters  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  gym- 
nastics, and  by  encouraging  our  professional  members  to  develop 
instructional  programs  adapted  to  the  needs  of  people  with  disabil- 
ities. 

We  have  tried  both  to  maintain  the  involvement  of  our  best  ath- 
letes in  our  sports  and  assist  them  in  their  transition  to  profes- 
sional lives  by  establishing  an  active  alumni  association  headed  by 
eight  athlete  representatives  who  sit  on  our  board  of  directors  and 
lead  our  athlete  advisory  council.  And  as  the  skill  level  of  our  best 
gymnasts  continues  to  rise,  we  have  made  certain  that  we  do  not 
lose  touch  with  the  recreational  roots  of  our  sport  by  expanding  our 
involvement  in  general  gymnastics,  aerobics,  and  cheerleading  pro- 
grams. 

I  could  go  on,  but  I  think  the  point  has  been  made.  As  the  chair- 
man of  USA  Gymnastics,  I  know  that,  among  the  many  skills  that 
make  a  good  gymnast,  none  is  more  important  than  balance.  I  be- 
lieve that  balance  is  also  the  key  ingredient  in  the  success  of  the 
Amateur  Sports  Act.  I  commend  those  who  fashioned  that  legisla- 
tion for  having  the  skill  and  the  foresight  to  build  into  the  act  re- 
quirements that  foster  the  creative  balance  between  volunteer  lead- 
ership and  professional  management,  between  elite-level  competi- 
tion and  grassroots  program,  and  between  individual  rights  and 
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commitment  to  team.  These  are  indeed  delicate  balances,  and  so 
those  of  us  who  are  responsible  for  providing  leadership  to  the 
Olympic  sports  and  those  of  you  responsible  for  creating  the  struc- 
ture in  which  we  work  must  take  care  to  protect  that  equilibrium. 

Now,  having  extolled  the  benefits  of  balance,  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate for  me  to  close  my  presentation  by  aiming  for  a  similar  bal- 
ance. It  would  be  dishonest  for  me  to  appear  before  you  today  and 
represent  that  all  is  perfect  in  the  Olympic  sports  family.  It  is  not. 
Improvements  can  and  must  be  made.  In  my  own  sport,  and  as  has 
already  been  so  eloquently  pointed  out  by  Congressman  Hastert, 
we  must  look  for  creative  solutions  to  the  dwindling  scholastic 
sports  programs  in  this  country,  and  in  particular,  the  threat  to 
eliminate  men's  gymnastics  from  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association's  championship  program. 

The  death  of  men's  gymnastics  at  the  collegiate  level  will  ad- 
versely affect  our  ability  to  develop  elite-level  athletes  and  will 
likely  dramatically  reduce  the  number  of  middle  and  high  school 
age  boys  willing  to  enter  a  sport  in  which  an  athletic  scholarship 
is  no  longer  a  possibility.  We  must  learn  how  to  maximize  athlete 
performance  more  effectively  without  detracting  from  the  joy  of 
participation.  We  must  find  ways  to  protect  individual  athlete 
rights  without  resorting  to  procedures  which  deny  critical  resources 
to  a  large  number  of  athletes.  We  must  ensure  that  the  growing 
needs  of  our  members  do  not  lead  to  excessive  commercialism,  and 
we  must  protect  the  independence  of  the  national  governing  bodies, 
while  looking  for  ways  to  act  cooperatively  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  USOC.  And  finally,  most  importantly,  we  must  expand  our  pro- 
gram so  that  more  people  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  participation. 

The  challenges  are  great,  but  success  in  gymnastics,  and  all  of 
the  Olympic  sports,  is  all  about  rising  to  challenges.  There  is  an 
old  saying  that  goes  if  it  "ain't"  broke,  do  not  fix  it.  The  act  is  not 
broken.  Led  by  the  example  set  by  our  athletes,  and  armed  with 
a  roadmap  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act,  I  am  confident  you  will  see 
a  medal-winning  performance  as  we  march  toward  Atlanta  and  the 
century  of  new  challenges  which  lie  just  ahead. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Knapp  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Sandy  Knapp 

My  name  is  Sandy  Knapp,  and  I  appear  before  you  today  in  my  capacity  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  USA  Gymnastics.  As  such  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent the  40  National  Governing  Bodies  that  are  at  the  heart  of  the  Congressional 
Act  under  review  today. 

I  esp>ecially  welcome  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  review  of  the  Amateur 
Sports  Act  because  the  Act  ana  I  share  a  birthday  of  sorts.  That  is  to  say,  my  entry 
into  the  Olympic  family  and  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  both  began  in  1978.  Correctly 
anticipating  the  extraordinary  impact  of  the  Act,  my  then  hometown  of  Indianapolis 
created  the  Indiana  Sports  Corporation  in  1978.  I  was  hired  as  the  first  Executive 
Director  of  that  organization,  and  as  such  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  de- 
veloping the  Olympic  sport  industry  in  Indianapolis  in  order  to  generate  economic 
impact,  enhance  tne  City's  image,  and  provide  recreational  opportunities  for  all 
members  of  our  community.  Because  of  tne  spark  provided  by  the  Amateur  Sports 
Act,  the  success  of  those  efforts  was  ensured. 

After  completing  twelve  years  of  service  with  that,  the  first  of  the  now  more  than 
70  similar  organizations  in  communities  across  this  country,  I  am  now  honored  to 
continue  to  serve  the  Olympic  sports  movement  as  a  volunteer  member  of  the 
Boards  of  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee,  the  Atlanta  Committee  for  the 
Olympic  Games  and  USA  Gymnastics. 
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In  trying  to  gain  perspective  on  Olympic  sports  as  I  prepared  my  remarks  for 
today,  I  have  been  struck  by  the  impression  that  the  glare  of  publicity  that  often 
surrounds  this  industry's  problems  usually  obscures  our  more  notable,  and  more  fre- 
quent, successes.  USA  Gymnastics,  like  many  of  the  other  National  Governing  Bod- 
ies, provides  a  compelling  case  history  of  one  such  success. 

La  1983,  five  years  removed  from  the  adoption  of  the  Act  and  three  years  after 
this  country's  decision  to  boycott  the  Olympic  Games  robbed  us  of  much  of  the  mo- 
mentum created  by  the  Act,  the  gymnastics  landscape  in  this  country  was  as  flat 
and  as  barren  as  an  abandoned  gymnasium.  In  the  preceding  35  years  America  had 
won  only  one  medal  in  Olympic  gymnastics  competition.  The  organization  respon- 
sible for  improving  that  performance  had  a  very  small  budget  and,  as  reflected  in 
its  flow  of  red  ink,  an  even  smaller  revenue  stream.  The  ten  employees  of  USA 
Gymnastics  operated  in  the  obscurity  of  a  windowless  compound. 

Twelve  years  later,  the  contrast  could  not  be  more  compelling. 

•  Since  1984  United  States  gymnasts  have  won  medals  in  every  Olympic  Games, 
and  the  most  famous  and  most  decorated  gymnast  in  the  world  today  is  America's 
two-time  world  champion,  Shannon  Miller, 

•  USA  Gymnastics'  35  employees  work  in  a  highly  professional  setting  admin- 
istering to  the  needs  of  professional  and  athlete  members  from  around  the  country; 
and 

•  The  resources  available  to  support  the  efforts  of  USA  Gymnastics'  members 
now  include  an  annual  budget  of  more  than  $10  million  and  the  support  of  such 
prestigious  corporate  partners  as  Reebok,  McDonalds,  Coca  Cola,  Hilton,  Hershey 
and  Budget. 

But  frankly,  none  of  those  measures  of  our  athletic  or  business  success  are,  I  be- 
lieve, true  measures  of  the  success  of  USA  Gymnastics  or  the  Amateur  Sports  Act. 
I  believe  the  genius  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  was  that  it  challenged  everyone  in 
the  Olympic  family,  but  especially  the  National  Governing  Bodies,  to  do  more  than 
merely  increase  the  level  of  professionalism,  gain  economic  stability  and  achieve 
athletic  success.  Like  a  good  coach.  Congress,  through  the  Amateur  Sports  Act,  gave 
the  National  Governing  Bodies  both  a  plan  for  success  and  the  freedom  to  succeed 
or  fail.  For  the  most  part,  we  have  succeeded,  and  in  doing  so  have  underscored  the 
wisdom  of  the  faith  placed  in  us  by  Congress  in  1978. 

Consider  the  following  evidence  of  that  success  from  my  sport: 

1.  USA  Gymnastics  is  now  an  organization  of  more  than  10,000  professional  and 
160,000  athlete  members.  In  addition,  inspired  by  the  example  of  our  athletes  and 
taught  by  our  professional  members,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youngsters 
in  America  participating  in  gymnastics  programs  and  classes  every  day. 

2.  We  have  acted  on  our  responsibility  to  improve  the  quality  and  safety  of  gym- 
nastics instruction  in  this  country  by  developing  a  safety  handbook  that  is  the  model 
for  the  industry,  requiring  each  of  our  professional  members  to  become  safety  cer- 
tified and  implementing  a  new  coaches  education  program. 

3.  Through  special  publications  and  videos,  seminars  and  the  addition  of  profes- 
sional staff,  we  have  taken  the  lead  among  all  youth  sports  in  the  United  States 
in  attempting  to  ensure  ethical  conduct  by  tne  coaches,  judges  and  parents  involved 
in  our  sport  and  in  teickling  such  tough  societal  issues  as  eating  disorders  and  sex- 
ual abuse. 

4.  We  have  made  a  special  efTort  to  eliminate  the  barriers  that  might  limit  a 
child's  opportunity  to  participate  in  gymnastics  by  supporting  creative  programs  like 
those  initiated  by  the  City  of  Chicago  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  and  Girls, 
Inc.  to  allow  disadvantaged  youngsters  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  gymnastics  and  by 
encouraging  our  professional  menibers  to  develop  instructional  programs  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  people  with  disabilities. 

5.  Using  as  seed  money  the  funds  given  to  us  following  the  success  of  the  1984 
Olympic  Games,  we  have  multiplied  those  funds  to  provide  the  resources  to  fund 
special  development  and  athlete  support  programs. 

6.  We  have  tried  both  to  maintain  the  involvement  of  our  best  athletes  in  our 
sport  and  assist  them  in  their  transition  to  professional  lives  by  establishing  an  ac- 
tive alumni  association  headed  bv  the  8  athlete  representatives  who  sit  on  our 
Board  of  Directors  and  lead  our  Athlete  Advisory  Counsel. 

7.  We  have  taken  a  leadership  role  in  the  organization  of  gymnastics  internation- 
ally, having  our  representatives  serve  in  recent  years  in  key  positions  on  the  Inter- 
national Gymnastics  Federation's  executive  and  technical  committees,  and  leading 
those  committees  in  their  efforts  to  expand  the  reach  of  our  sport  into  underdevel- 
oped countries. 

8.  And,  as  the  skill  levels  of  our  best  gymnasts  continue  to  rise,  we  have  made 
certain  that  we  do  not  loose  touch  with  tne  recreational  roots  of  our  sport  by  ex- 
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panding  our  involvement  in  general  gymnastics,  aerobics  and  cheerleading  pro- 
-ams. 

As  Chair  of  USA  Gymnastics  I  know  that  among  the  many  skills  that  niake  a 
dDod  gymnast,  none  is  more  important  than  balance.  I  believe  that  balance  is  also 
uie  key  ingredient  in  the  success  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act.  I  commend  those  who 
fashioned  that  legislation  for  having  the  skill  and  foresight  to  build  into  the  Act  re- 
auirements  that  Toster  the  creative  balance  between  volunteer  leadership  and  pro- 
fessional management,  between  elite  level  competition  and  grassroots  programs  and, 
between  Individual  rights  and  commitment  to  team.  These  are  indeed  delicate  bal- 
ances, and  so  those  ofus  who  are  responsible  for  providing  leadership  to  the  Olym- 
pic sports  and  those  of  you  responsible  for  creating  the  structure  in  which  we  work 
must  take  care  to  protect  that  equilibrium. 

Having  extolled  the  benefits  of  balance,  I  think  it  appropriate  for  me  to  close  my 
presentation  by  aiming  for  a  similar  balance.  It  would  be  disingenuous  for  me  to 
appear  before  you  today  and  represent  that  all  is  perfect  in  the  Olympic  sports  fam- 
ily. It,  of  course,  is  not;  improvements  can  and  must  be  made.  In  my  own  sport,  we 
must  look  for  creative  solutions  to  she  dwindling  scholastic  sports  programs  in  this 
nountry,  and  in  particular  the  threat  to  eliminate  men's  gymnastics  from  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association's  championship  program.  The  death  of  men's 
collegiate  gymnastics  will  adversely  affect  our  ability  to  develop  elite  level  athletes, 
and  will  l&ely  dramatically  reduce  the  number  of  middle  and  nigh  school  age  bovs 
willing  to  enter  a  sport  in  which  an  athletic  scholarship  is  no  longer  possible.  We 
must  better  learn  how  to  maximize  athlete  pierformance  without  detracting  from  the 
joy  of  participation.  We  must  find  ways  to  protect  individual  athlete  rights  without 
resort  to  procedures  which  deny  critical  resources  to  large  numbers  of  athletes.  We 
must  ensure  that  the  growing  needs  of  our  members  do  not  lead  to  excessive  com- 
mercialism or  professionalism.  We  must  protect  the  independence  of  the  National 
Governing  Bodies  while  looking  for  ways  to  act  cooperatively  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  United  States  Olympic  Committee.  And,  most  importantly,  we  must  expand  the 
reach  of  our  programs  so  that  more  people  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  participation. 

The  challenges  are  great,  but  success  in  gymnastics  and  all  of  the  Olympic  sports 
is  all  about  rising  to  challenges.  Led  by  the  example  set  by  our  athletes  and  armed 
with  the  road  map  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act,  I  am  confident  that  we  will  continue 
to  "stay  on  the  beam"  as  we  march  toward  Atlanta  and  the  century  of  dew  chal- 
lenges which  lie  just  ahead. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Knapp,  we  appreciate 
your  testimony.  Ms.  DeFrantz,  it  is  nice  to  have  you  with  us  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANITA  L.  DeFRANTZ,  PRESmENT,  AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC  FOUNDATION  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

Ms.  DeFrantz.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
my  name  is  Anita  DeFrantz.  I  am  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee member  in  the  United  States,  a  voting  member  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee,  and  an  Olympian  in  addition  to  my  Olympic 
responsibilities,  which  are  all  done  on  a  volunteer  basis.  I  have 
been  since  1987  president  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Foundation  of 
Los  Angeles,  a  nonprofit  organization  which  seeks  to  increase  par- 
ticipation in  sports,  particularly  among  minority  people  and  those 
who  are  economically  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we  are  here 
today  to  examine  our  sports  system  as  we  celebrate  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  modern  Olympic  movement.  The  Olympic  spirit  is 
flourishing  in  the  United  States,  due  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  act  has  been  successful  in 
achieving  its  primary  objective  of  providing  coordination  among  all 
sports  groups,  proviaing  dispute  resolution  mechanisms,  protecting 
*n  athlete's  right  to  compete,  and  creating  support  mechanisms  for 
our  athletes.  It  is  my  strong  view  that  no  changes  to  the  act  are 
necessary  at  this  time. 
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Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  our  sports  system  faced  serious 
challenges.  Conflict  between  sports  organizations  hampered  the 
ability  of  U.S.  athletes  to  compete  in  international  competitions. 
The  rights  of  athletes,  as  embodied  in  the  Olympic  ideals,  were 
often  not  respected,  and  wholly  inadequate  training  facilities,  as 
well  as  nonexistent  support  programs,  made  it  difficult  for  U.S. 
athletes  to  realize  their  Olympic  dreams. 

The  act  has  been  effective  in  dealing  with  those  concerns,  but 
other  challenges  remain.  There  are  areas  where  more  work  must 
be  done  to  properly  meet  the  goals  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act. 
Through  the  work  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Foundation,  the  legacy 
of  the  1984  Olympic  Games,  I  know  that  there  is  a  great  desire  by 
people  of  all  etnnicities  and  both  sexes  to  be  involved  in  sports. 

While  not  all  can  become  Olympians,  the  value  of  experiencing 
the  magic  of  sports  is  important  for  the  Nation.  We  need  people 
who  have  experienced  success  and  understand  leadership  decision- 
making and  teamwork.  My  personal  odyssey  for  Olympian,  peti- 
tioning, in  fact,  before  this  committee  for  athletes'  rights,  to  my 
current  position  as  the  senior  member  of  the  Olympic  movement  in 
the  United  States,  a  position  which  I  hold  until  I  reach  my  75th 
birthday,  is  an  illustration  of  what  can  happen.  Now,  much  more 
work  can  be  done  for  others  so  that  they,  too,  can  be  a  part  of  the 
movement  and  a  part  of  sports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  passage  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act,  the 
USOC  has  become  the  preeminent  national  Olympic  committee  in 
the  world.  We  have  hosted  the  1980  Olympic  Winter  Games,  the 
1984  Olympic  Games,  and  we  will  host  the  Centennial  Games  in 
1996,  and,  with  continued  work,  we  will  win  the  right  to  host  the 
2002  Olympic  Winter  Games. 

Equally  important,  our  techniques  for  solving  sports  disputes 
have  been  adopted  by  the  International  Olympic  Committee 
through  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration.  Mr.  Chairman,  Sen- 
ator Stevens  in  particular,  who  has  been  a  part  of  the  Olympic 
movement  for  as  long  as  I  have,  I  do  believe,  and  Senator  McCain, 
thank  you. 

In  the  event  that  Congress  does  revisit  the  act,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  under  our  Olympic  charter  obligations  any 
changes  in  the  law  must  be  consistent  with  the  IOC  Charter.  Con- 
gress generally  respected  the  IOC  Charter  when  considering  the 
act  of  1978,  and  a  similar  respect  is  warranted  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senators,  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  committee. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  DeFrantz  follows:] 

Prepared  State.ment  of  Anita  L.  DeFranttz 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Anita  DeFrantz,  and 
within  the  modern  Olympic  movement  I  wear  three  hats.  I  am  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  member  in  the  U.S.  I  am  a  voting  member  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee.  And,  I  am  a  U.S.  Olympian  who  won  a  bronze  medal  in  the  1976  Olym- 
pic Games  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  1980  Olympic  team. 

In  addition  to  my  Olympic  responsibilities,  which  are  done  on  a  volunteer  basis, 
I  have  also  served  as  President  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Foundation  of  Los  Angeles 
since  1987.  The  Amateur  Athletic  Foundation  is  a  private,  non-profit  institution  cre- 
ated by  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee  to  manage  Southern  Cali- 
fornia's endowment  from  the  1984  Olympic  Games.  The  Amateur  Athletic  Founda- 
tion awards  grants  to  youth  sports  organizations,  initiates  regional  sports  programs, 
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and  operates  the  Paul  ZifTren  Sports  Resources  Center,  which  is  designed  to  in- 
crease knowledge  of  sport  and  its  impact  on  people's  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  holding  this  hearing  on  the  im- 
portant issues  facing  sports.  I  recognize  the  important  oversight  role  that  Congress 
plays  with  respect  to  sports,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  Committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we  are  here  today 
to  examine  our  sports  system  because  this  year  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
modem  Olympic  movement.  During  the  summer  of  1894,  77  men  from  14  nations 
gathered  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  to  create  the  modem  Olympic  movement  as  a 
means  of  bringing  the  youth  of  the  world  together  in  athletic  competition. 

The  founders'  dream  of  using  the  modern  Olympic  movement  to  help  achieve 
peace  through  sports  is  alive  and  well  today.  The  Olympic  spirit  is  flourisning  here 
in  the  U.S.,  largely  due  to  the  success  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978.  In  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Act  has  been  largely  successful  in  achieving  its  primary 
objectives — providing  coordination  among  all  sports  groups,  providing  dispute  reso- 
lution mechanisms,  protecting  an  athlete's  rignt  to  compete,  and  creating  support 
mechanisms  for  our  athletes.  It  is  my  strong  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  changes 
to  the  Act  are  necessary  at  this  time. 

Before  getting  to  the  heart  of  my  testimony,  I  thought  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
briefly  review  the  structure  of  the  Olympic  movement  for  the  Committee.  The  IOC 
is  the  supreme  authority  in  the  Olympic  movement.  The  IOC  recognizes  inter- 
national bodies,  know  as  International  Federations  ("IFs"),  which  govern  Olympic 
sports.  FIFA,  the  organization  which  helped  stage  the  recent  Worla  Cup,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  an  IF  that  is  undoubtedly  well-known  to  the  committee.  The  responsibility 
for  recognizing  Olympic  sports  rests  with  the  IOC. 

The  IOC  also  recognizes  National  Organizing  Committees  ("NOCs")  throughout 
the  world.  The  United  States  Olympic  Committee  ("USOC")  is  one  of  nearly  200 
NOCs  worldwide.  An  NOC  is  responsible  for  all  Olympic-related  activities  within  its 
country.  NOCs  are  autonomous  within  their  own  countries,  provided  that  they  honor 
the  IOC  Charter. 

NOCs,  in  turn,  recognize  sports  governing  bodies  in  their  own  countries.  These 
entities  are  known  as  National  Governing  Bodies  ("NGBs").  Most  sports  in  the  U.S. 
have  NGBs  recognized  by  the  USOC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  amateur  sports  system  was  not  always  so  orderly.  F*rior  to  pas- 
sage of  the  Act,  our  sports  system  faced  serious  challenges.  Conflict  Between  sports 
organizations  hampered  the  ability  of  U.S.  athletes  to  compete  in  international  com- 
petitions. The  rights  of  athletes,  as  embodied  in  the  Olympic  ideals,  were  often  not 
respected.  And,  wholly  inadequate  training  facilities  as  well  as  non-existent  support 
programs  made  it  difficult  for  U.S.  athletes  to  realize  their  Olympic  dreams. 

Congress  recognized  early  in  the  game  that  our  sports  systemwas  troubled.  One 
senator  captured  the  sentiment  of  many  in  Congress  when  he  described  the  sports 
world  of  this  period  as  a  "chaotic"  system  that  "seriously  jeopardizes  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  field  representative  teams  in  international  competition."  This 
senator  also  noted  that,  "Training  facilities  for  our  amateur  athletes  have  reached 
the  dimensions  of  a  national  disgrace."  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  athlete  who  competed 
during  those  days,  I  can  tell  you  firsthand  that  this  assessment  was  right. 

While  challenges  remain,  the  Act  has  been  remarkably  effective  in  dealing  with 
the  concerns  that  prompted  its  enactment.  I^ess  than  a  decade  after  passage  of  the 
Act,  our  sports  system  nas  rebounded  and  functions  well.  It  is  no  coincidence,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  U.S.  athletes  have  performed  strongly  in  international  comp)etitions 
since  1978. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  positive  effects  of  the  Act  have  not  been  limited  to  the  U.S. 
The  ideals  embodied  in  the  Act  have  inspired  changes  on  a  global  scale  that  have 
greatly  benefited  athletes  and  international  sports  competition.  Congress  and  the 
USOC  deserve  much  or  the  credit  for  these  changes,  which  are  best  illustrated  in 
the  areas  of  athletes'  rights  and  arbitration  of  sports  disputes. 

Early  versions  of  the  Act  contained  a  provision  protecting  the  right  of  athletes  to 
compete  in  events  without  undue  interference  from  sports  organizations  or  other  in- 
stitutions. This  provision  was  opposed  by  some  sports  organizations,  and  ultimately 
a  compromise  was  reached.  Under  this  compromise,  certain  substantive  provisions 
on  athletes'  rights  were  placed  in  the  USOC  Constitution,  rather  than  in  the  Act. 

This  compromise,  which  marked  the  first  time  that  athletes'  rights  were  officially 
recognized,  helped  usher  in  a  new  era  in  sports.  Today,  American  athletes  have  a 
stronger  voice  on  matters  affecting  them  than  ever  before.  Athletes  must  have  at 
least  20  percent  representation  on  all  USOC  decision-making  bodies,  athletes  also 
play  important  roles  in  the  overall  leadership  and  management  of  the  USOC. 

The  IOC  has  also  taken  important  steps  to  safeguard  athletes'  rights.  In  the  early 
1980's,  the  IOC  established  its  Athletes  Commission  to  give  athletes  a  voice  in  the 
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conduct  of  the  Olympic  movement.  The  twelve  members  of  the  Athletes  Commission 
all  serve  on  other  important  IOC  decision-making  bodies.  The  IOC  has  also  made 
eflbrts  to  encourage  NOCs  and  IFs  to  involve  athletes  in  their  decision-makir^ 
structures. 

The  USOC  has  also  played  a  leading  role  on  the  issue  of  arbitration  of  sports  dis- 
putes. The  USOC  instituted  an  arbitration  system  to  resolve  sports  disputes  in  thp 
1970's.  In  passing  the  Act,  Congress  also  recognized  the  need  for  administrative  pro- 
cedures to  resolve  sports  disputes. 

The  IOC  has  also  established  its  own  arbitration  system.  In  1984,  the  IOC  estab- 
lished the  Court  of  Arbitration  for  Sport  ("CAS")  to  resolve  disputes.  In  response  to 
concerns  about  the  protection  of  due  process  rights,  the  protection  of  athletes'  rights, 
and  the  independence  of  the  CAS,  the  IOC  recently  took  steps  which  bolster  the 
body's  ability  to  perform  its  important  mission.  In  June  1994,  the  IOC  restructured 
the  CAS  and  adopted  new  regulations  which  provide  strong  protection  for  due  proc- 
ess rights  and  athletes'  rights  and  which  should  keep  sports  disputes  out  of  civil 
courts.  The  key  change  in  the  restructured  CAS  is  that,  unlike  in  the  past,  all  IPs 
and  NOCs  have  pledged  to  use  the  CAS  to  resolve  sports  disputes. 

Under  the  restructured  CAS,  controversies  like  the  one  involving  U.S.  Olympic 
sprinter  Butch  Reynolds  could  be  resolved  without  protracted  and  expensive  litiga- 
tion in  civil  courts.  The  restructured  CAS  will  benefit  athletes  and  international 
sports  by  ensuring  that  disputes  are  resolved  swiftly  and  fairly  by  judges  who  un- 
derstand the  concerns  of  athletes. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  restructured  CAS  is  a  giant  leap  forward  in  the 
battle  to  safeguard  due  process  rights  and  athletes'  rights.  As  part  of  its  effort  to 

f)rotect  athletes,  the  IOC  is  reviewing  plans  to  have  a  panel  of  arbitrators  in  Atlanta 
or  the  1996  Olympic  Games  to  resolve  any  disputes  wnich  may  arise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  USOC  will  continue  to  inspire  worldwide 
advances  in  sports.  Based  in  part  on  the  ideals  contained  in  the  Act,  the  USOC  has 
embarked  on  a  mission  to  increase  participation  in  sports  by  minorities,  women,  the 
underprivileged,  and  the  disabled.  I  salute  this  mission,  and  I  hope  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  join  forces  with  us  in  this  important  cause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  living  proof  that  the  Act  has  increased  opportunities  for 
women  and  people  of  color.  Hard  work  and  talent  alone  are  not  always  enough  to 
succeed,  and  the  Act  helped  establish  support  systems  necessary  for  me,  and  others 
like  me,  to  realize  their  Olympic  dreams.  But,  in  my  capacity  as  President  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Foundation,  I  am  reminded  daily  of  the  need  to  redouble  our  ef- 
forts to  increase  participation  in  sports. 

While  the  Act  nas  vastly  improved  sports  administration  here  in  the  U.S.,  it  has 
not  been  a  panacea  for  all  that  ails  our  sports  system.  The  nature  of  sports  is  such 
that  controversies  will  inevitably  arise  from  time-to-time.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
firmly  believe  that  these  controversies  can  be  efTectively  dealt  with  through  changes 
in  the  USOC  Constitution  and  By-Laws  or  through  negotiations  among  the  parties. 

Pierre  De  Coubertin,  founder  of  the  modern  Olympic  Games,  once  stated  that, 
"The  most  important  thing  in  the  Olympic  Games  is  not  to  win  but  to  take  part, 
just  as  the  most  important  thing  in  life  is  not  the  triumph  but  the  struggle.  The 
essential  thing  is  not  to  have  conquered  but  to  have  fought  well."  The  system  cre- 
ated by  the  Act  has  enabled  U.S.  athletes  not  only  to  fight  well,  but  also  to  conquer. 
Our  sports  system  is  not  broken,  and  there  is  no  need  to  fix  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  event  that  Congress  does  decide  to  revisit  the  Act,  I  would 
like  to  leave  you  with  one  last  thought.  A  fundamental  tenet  of  the  Olympic  struc- 
ture is  that  any  changes  to  the  Act  must  be  consistent  with  the  IOC  Charter.  Dur- 
ing its  deliberations  on  the  Act,  Congress  was  generally  respectful  of  the  need  to 
make  the  legislation  consistent  with  the  IOC  Charter.  Our  obligations  under  the 
Olympic  structure  would  warrant  a  similar  respect  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Commit- 
tee. I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or  other  members  of  the 
Committee  may  have  for  me. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  DeFrantz.  We  will 
hear  now  from  former  Congressman  Tom  McMillen.  Tom,  it  is  nice 
to  have  you  with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  TOM  McMILLEN,  COCHAIR,  PRESIDENTS 
COUNCIL  ON  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  AND  SPORTS 

Mr.  McMillen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Sen- 
ator Stevens,  and  Senator  McCain.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to 
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testify  today  on  behalf  of  the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports,  and  my  cochair,  the  great  Olympic  star,  Florence 
Griffith  Joyner. 

The  council,  the  President's  council,  is  the  only  Federal  agency 
that  is  solely  devoted  to  sports  and  physical  fitness,  so  we  are  very 
interested  in  these  oversight  hearings  regarding  the  Amateur 
Sports  Act.  We  anticipate  that  as  part  of  our  amended  Executive 
order  the  council  will  be  responsible  for  encouraging  grassroots  de- 
velopment, as  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  requires.  In  fact.  President 
Clinton,  when  we  took  this  job,  charged  both  myself  and  Flo-Jo 
with  encouraging  sports  and  physical  fitness  for  all  Americans. 

As  a  prelude  to  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  describe 
briefly  an  experience  that  I  had  with  Flo-Jo.  It  is  a  great  honor  for 
both  of  us  to  accompany  the  First  Lady 

Senator  Bryan.  Tom,  everybody  here  in  this  room  I  think  knows 
who  Flo-Jo  is,  but  just  in  case  there  is  someone  who  does  not, 
maybe  for  our  record  can  I  get  you  to  give  her  a  full  name? 

Mr.  McMiLLEN.  It  is  Florence  Griffith  Joyner.  We  had  the  honor 
of  traveling  to  Norway  as  part  of  the  official  delegation,  and  the 
First  Lady  and  myself  and  Flo-Jo  were  very  impressed  by  a  Nor- 
wegian effort  to  involve  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Norwegians  in  a 
program  called  "People  in  Shape  for  the  Olympics" — it  is  a  very 
grassroots  oriented  program — as  a  prelude  to  hosting  the  games, 
and  certainly  we  encourage  the  Atlanta  committee  and  the  USOC 
to  do  that  kind  of  effort  here.  The  Norwegians  understood  that  the 
Olympics  were  not  about  many  watching  a  few,  but  rather,  many 
having  the  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  sports. 

There  are  three  points  I  would  like  to  make  about  the  Amateur 
Sports  Act,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all,  overall  the  USOC  has  done 
a  good  job  of  discharging  the  broad  responsibilities  that  were  grant- 
ed to  it  by  the  act. 

Second,  one  particular  area  of  its  mission — to  promote  physical 
fitness  and  public  participation  in  amateur  athletic  activities  by  all 
Americans,  including  individuals  with  disabilities — must  be  given, 
in  the  view  of  the  council,  greater  priority. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  role  of  Government  relative  to  sports 
in  America  needs  a  reexamination,  given  the  serious  decline  in  op- 
portunities for  Americans  in  sports  and  physical  fitness. 

As  far  as  my  first  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  passage  of  the 
act,  for  the  last  several  years,  under  the  capable  leadership  of  Dr. 
Harvey  Schiller,  who,  I  might  add,  I  wish  well  in  his  new  endeav- 
ors, I  think  the  USOC  is  organized  into  a  modem,  well-run  organi- 
zation. 

We  see  unprecedented  growth  in  its  operations,  its  programs,  its 
staffing,  and  its  funding.  They  have  done  so  many  things  in  so 
many  different  areas,  in  Olympic  Training  Centers,  the  National 
Olympic  Festival,  providing  financial  support  for  the  national  gov- 
erning boards  and  other  organizations,  and  they  have  had  a  dif- 
ficult job  to  do.  Overall,  though,  I  think  they  have  done  a  good  job. 

My  second  point  has  to  do  with  the  act  statutorily  requiring  the 
Olympic  Committee  to  promote  and  encourage  physical  fatness  and 
public  participation  in  amateur  athletic  activities. 

Senator  Stevens,  as  you  know,  on  the  floor  on  May  8,  1978,  I 
think  you  pointed  out  very  clearly  that  "this  legislation  is  not  a  bill 
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merely  to  assist  Olympic  and  elite  athletes.  Far  from  it.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  with  the  new  goals  and  direction  for  both  the  Olympic 
Committee  and  the  national  governing  bodies,  it  will  be  easier  for 
all  Americans  to  find  programs  and  activities  through  which  they 
can  further  their  athletic  interest."  I  think  what  you  were  trying 
to  point  out,  and  I  think  a  thrust  of  the  bill,  was  that  grassroots 
development  was  a  key  part  of  this. 

Has  the  USOC  fulfilled  its  mandate?  They  have  a  broad  respon- 
sibility to  do,  and  a  very  difficult  job  to  do.  I  think  if  they  are  able 
to  put  more  emphasis  on  enlarging  the  base  of  participation  in 
sports  in  the  future,  I  think  they  can  do  even  a  much  better  job 
in  the  years  to  come. 

There  have  been  successes  across  the  country  in  the  area,  for  in- 
stance, of  soccer.  The  Youth  Division  for  Soccer  has  grown 
exponentially  from  almost  nothing  to  over  2  million  in  15  years,  an 
impressive  accomplishment.  In  hockey,  we  have  seen  a  similar  kind 
of  growth  as  a  result  of  a  1980  miracle  on  ice,  and  many  other  or- 
ganizations, grassroots  organizations  like  the  Catholic  Youth  Orga- 
nization, the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  the  Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  have 
done  an  admirable  job  of  expanding  participation,  but  they  need 
the  help  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  if  we  are  going  to  get  the 
job  done. 

But  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  USOC,  as  a  nation  we  have 
not  made  the  physical  fitness  and  sports  of  our  citizens  a  priority. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  President's  Commission  on  Olympic  Sports 
in  1977.  The  council  was  quoted  in  the  following  fashion.  They  said, 
50  million  Americans,  "adult  Americans,  never  exercise,  and  degen- 
erative disease  associated  with  obesity  and  physical  inactivity  have 
reached  the  epidemic  stage." 

Sixteen  years  later,  we  now  find  that  100  million  Americans  do 
not  exercise — 40  percent  of  our  country — our  physical  education 
programs  have  declined,  only  36  percent  in  this  country  have  daily 
PE,  we  have  seen  sports  opportunities  decline,  and  yet  we  know  as 
a  country  that  these  things  are  good  for  America. 

Those  who  participate  in  sports,  92  percent  are  less  likely  to  get 
involved  with  drugs,  the  dropout  rate  is  much  less — there  are  so 
many  good  parts  about  this  that  as  a  nation  we  are  not  putting  the 
focus  on  developing  the  opportunities  at  the  bottom.  As  a  result  of 
this,  our  children  are  fatter  and  less  healthy. 

I  must  say  that  there  are  many  initiatives  coming  forward — the 
crime  bill,  with  midnight  basketball  and  some  of  the  community 
programs  are  very  positive  additions  to  this — but  the  great  irony 
in  America  is  that  we  have  the  will  and  resources  to  build  $150 
million  stadiums  at  public  expense  to  provide  professional  teams  an 
abundance  of  benefits,  including  various  antitrust  protections,  we 
can  produce  great  Olympic  athletes,  we  can  fill  our  colleges  with 
star  athletes,  but  we  cannot,  it  seems,  find  the  will  and  resources 
to  provide  physical  fitness  and  sports  for  all  Americans. 

On  the  eve  of  a  baseball  strike  in  this  country,  we  should  think 
about  this  and  pause  about  this  imbalance,  when  so  many  millions 
of  dollars  are  at  stake  in  the  name  of  sports.  The  American  sports 
entertainment  complex,  our  professional,  our  Olympic,  and  our  col- 
lege teams  all  make  great  sums  of  money  off  of  sedentary  America. 
They  make  money  off  the  child  who  spends,  on  average,   18,000 
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hours — the  equivalent  of  2  years  of  his  or  her  school  life — watching 
television.  The  sports  entertainment  complex  does  not  make  money 
when  Americans  go  jogging  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

Now,  we  have  taken  an  approach  in  these  issues  that  goes  back 
16  years,  when  the  Government  was  hands  off  on  this.  This  was 
our  first  oversight  hearing  on  this  bill  in  16  years,  but  I  believe 
that  if  you  go  back  and  look  at  the  President's  Commission  report, 
in  that  report  it  indicated  that  there  was  a  governmental  liaison 
needed  with  regard  to  the  executive  branch  and  amateur  sports.  It 
went  on  to  say  that  the  council,  the  President's  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports,  be  such  a  liaison. 

I  am  not  here  to  advocate  an  expanded  role  for  the  council.  I  am 
not  here  to  advocate  more  of  a  role  for  Government.  What  I  am 
here  to  say  is,  10  years  from  now,  when  I  am  gone  and  Flo-Jo  is 
gone,  let  us  not  continue  drifting  down  this  course  where  our  chil- 
dren have  no  physical  education  opportunities,  no  recreation  oppor- 
tunities, no  sports  opportunities,  all  the  while  our  Nation  watches 
its  gladiators  perform,  who  are  paid  princely  sums  for  their  per- 
formance. 

Instead,  let  us,  as  a  nation,  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  a  modem 
Olympic  Games.  Baron  DeCourbertin,  founder  of  the  modern  Olym- 
pic Games,  summed  it  up  best  when  he  said,  "the  most  important 
thing  in  the  Olympic  Games  is  not  to  win,  but  to  take  part." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  McMillen  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Thomas  McMillex 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today  on  behalf  of  the  PCPFS  and  my  co-chair  Florence  Griffith  Joyner — Flo 
Jo.  The  PCPFS,  as  the  only  Federal  agency  solely  devoted  to  sports  and  physical 
fitness,  is  keenly  interested  in  these  oversight  hearings  regarding  the  Amateur 
Sports  Acts.  We  anticipate  that  as  part  of  our  soon  to  be  amended  Executive  order, 
the  PCPFS  will  be  responsible  for  encouraging  grassroots  sports  development  as  the 
Amateur  Sports  Act  requires.  In  fact.  President  Clinton  has  charged  my  co-chair 
and  myself  with  providing  sports  and  fitness  opportunities  for  all  Americans. 

As  a  prelude  to  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  briefly  tell  you  about  a  coun- 
try that  is  doing  it  right.  My  co-chair  and  I  had  the  honor  of  traveling  with  Mrs. 
Clinton  in  the  ofTicial  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Winter  Olympics  in  Norway,  a  country 
that  understands  the  importance  of  broad-based,  popular  participation  in  sports, 
and  that  has  acted  on  that  principle. 

Prior  to  the  Winter  Olympics,  the  Norwegian  'Teople  in  Shape  for  the  Olympics" 
project  was  a  significant  effort  toward  inspiring  hundreds  of  thousands  of  average 
citizens  to  become  involved  in  a  wide  variety  of  physical  activities.  Activities  that 
do  not  necessarily  require  athletic  skills,  but  instead  require  group  involvement  and 
participation.  I  would  encourage  the  USOC  and  the  Atlanta  Olympic  Committee  to 
adopt  such  an  exciting  model  for  our  U.S.  citizens. 

Norway  understood  that  the  Olympic  games  should  not  be  about  the  many  watch- 
ing the  few,  but  instead  should  be  about  the  active  involvement  of  the  many.  Nor- 
way showed  that  it  could  do  a  superb  job  of  staging  an  elite  athletic  event  while 
not  allowing  it  to  disrupt  their  commitment  to  broad  based,  participatory  athletics 
for  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  summarize  three  key  points  I  would  like  to  make  regarding 
the  Amateur  SfX)rts  Act: 

1)  Overall,  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee  has  done  a  good  job  of  discharg- 
ing the  broad  responsibilities  that  were  granted  to  it  by  the  Amateur  Sports  Act; 

2)  One  particular  area  of  its  mission,  to  promote  and  encourage  physical  fitness 
and  public  participation  in  amateur  athletic  activities  by  all  Americans,  must  be 
given — in  the  view  of  the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports — great- 
er priority; 
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3)  The  role  of  Government  relative  to  sports  in  America  needs  a  reexamination, 
given  the  serious  decline  in  opportunities  for  Americans  in  sports  and  physical  fit- 
ness. 

Regarding  my  first  point,  since  the  passage  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978, 
and  for  the  last  several  years  under  the  capaole  direction  of  Harvey  Schiller — whom 
I  wish  well  in  his  new  endeavors — the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  has  been  organized 
into  a  modern,  well  run  organization.  Under  Dr.  Schiller  there  has  been  unprece- 
dented growth  on  the  organizational  side  of  the  USOC — its  operations,  programs, 
staffing,  funding,  and  capabilities.  The  eflbrts  to  provide  successful  development  of 
Olympic  athletes  have  improved.  Among  its  many  programs,  the  USOC  has  estab- 
lisnea  Olympic  Training  Centers,  the  National  Olympic  Festival,  and  has  provided 
significant  financial  support  to  its  primary  member  organizations,  the  national  gov- 
erning bodies,  which  coordinate  the  development  of  each  sport  within  the  U.S. 

On  my  second  point,  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  is  statutorily  mandated  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  physical  fitness  and  public  participation  in  amateur  athletic  ac- 
tivities. This  statutory  requirement  is  supported  by  a  Senate  fioor  statement  by  Sen- 
ator Stevens  on  May  8,  1978:  "This  legislation  is  not  a  bill  merely  to  assist  Olympic 
and  'elite'  athletes.  Far  from  it,  I  am  hopeful  that  with  the  new  goals  and  direction 
for  both  the  Olympic  Committee  and  the  national  governing  bodies,  it  will  be  easier 
for  all  Americans  to  find  programs  and  activities  through  which  they  can  further 
their  athletic  interest." 

He  went  on  to  say:  "One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  revitalized  USOC 
is  to  promote  and  encourage  physical  fitness  and  public  participation  in  sports." 

Has  the  USOC  fulfilled  this  mandate?  The  USOC  has  broad  responsibilities  that 
all  would  agree  are  very  difficult  to  achieve.  They  have  a  very  big  and  difficult  job. 

By  initiating  a  shift  to  put  a  greater  emphasis  on  enlarging  the  base  of  participa- 
tion in  sports  that  presently  are  lacking  widespread  participation,  the  USOC  can 
do  even  better. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  successes  in  broadening  the  base  of 
participation  in  some  areas.  Certain  NGB's  and  multi-sport  organizations  have  ad- 
dressed this  issue  well.  In  the  U.S.  Youth  Soccer  Association  for  example,  the  youth 
division  of  the  NGB  for  soccer — participation  has  grown  from  scant  participation  to 
over  2  million  in  15  years,  an  impressive  accomplishment. 

In  ice  hockey,  the  1980  "miracle  on  ice"  stimulated  unprecedented  growth  of  youth 
hockey  in  the  U.S.;  U.S.A.  Hockey — the  NGB  for  the  sport — has  done  an  admirable 
job  01  managing  and  expanding  that  growth.  The  fact  that  the  U.S.  has  improved 
so  much  in  elite  soccer  performance,  and  that  many  more  Americans  now  play  in 
the  NHL  is  proof  that  broad  based  participation  produces  greater  success  at  the 
highest  level  of  the  sport. 

In  addition,  certain  multi-sport,  grass  roots  organizations  such  as  the  Catholic 
Youth  Organization,  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  and  the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs, 
have  done  admirable  jobs  of  expanding  participation  in  certain  sports  at  the  grass- 
roots and  intermediate  levels. 

These  grassroots  organizations  need  help  from  the  USOC  in  carrying  out  their 
missions.  I  would  hope  that  the  USOC  will  recommit  itself  to  much  greater  support 
of  grass  roots  organizations  in  future  budgets. 

But  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  USOC,  as  a  nation  we  have  not  made  the  phys- 
ical fitness  and  sports  participation  of  our  citizens  a  priority,  even  while  health  care 
costs  have  exploaed,  and  the  level  of  physical  inactivity  for  all  Americans  has  in- 
creased significantly. 

In  1977,  in  the  final  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Olympic  Sports,  the 
PCPFS  cited  the  following:  "fifty  million  adult  Americans  never  exercise,  and  degen- 
erative disease  associated  with  obesity  and  physical  inactivity  have  reached  the  epi- 
demic stage." 

Sixteen  years  later,  however,  the  epidemic  has  grown  to  the  point  where  approxi- 
mately 40  percent — or  100  million  Americans  never  exercise.  Today,  the  level  of  fit- 
ness and  sports  participation  by  America's  youth  is  even  more  dismal.  Only  36  per- 
cent of  America's  school  children  are  enrolled  in  daily  physical  education.  Only  one 
state — Illinois — requires  daily  P.E.  in  grades  K-12.  Tne  erosion  of  financial  support 
for  P.E.  in  our  schools  has  been  dramatic,  and  injurious  to  the  fitness  and  health 
of  young  Americans.  Unfortunately,  sports  opportunities  for  our  youth  have  declined 
as  well. 

We  know  that  those  who  participate  in  schools  sports  are  92  percent  less  likely 
to  get  involved  with  drugs,  80  percent  less  likely  to  have  an  unwanted  pregnancy, 
three  times  more  likely  to  graduate  from  high  school. 

We  know  that  by  a  two-to-one  ratio,  high  school  boys  who  participate  in  sports 
do  better  in  school,  do  not  drop  out,  and  stand  a  better  chance  to  complete  college. 
For  girls,  the  ratio  is  three-to-one. 
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Bui,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  our  neglect,  our  children  have  become  fatter 
and  less  healthy. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Olympic  Sports  was  right  in  1977,  and  it  would 
still  be  right  today — in  saying:  'There  was  no  clear  policy  or  direction  in  amateur 
sports,  physical  education  or  pnysical  fitness." 

The  Commission  report  and  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  charged  the  USOC  with  ftal- 
fiUing  this  mission.  While  the  USOC  may  not  have  been  perfect  in  fulfilling  this 
need,  it  is  also  true  that  federal  and  state  governments  have  ignored  the  evolving 
decline  in  fitness  and  sports. 

On  the  governmental  level,  there  is  at  least  one  encouraging  sign:  in  the  crime 
bill,  there  are  several  positive  initiatives  that  address  some  of  the  problems  I  have 
mentioned,  and  which  are  meant  to  deter  and  prevent  criminality  in  our  younger 
citizens: 

•  Senator  Bradley's  community  schools  initiative,  providing  afler-school,  weekend 
and  summer  safe  haven  programs  to  give  kids  positive  activities. 

•  The  expansion  of  midnight  sports  leagues,  including  "midnight  basketball." 
The  great  irony  in  America  is  that  we  nave  the  will  and  resources  to  build  $150 

million  stadiums — at  public  expense — and  to  provide  professional  teams  with  an 
abundance  of  benefits,  including  various  anti-trust  protections.  We  can  produce 
great  Olympic  athletes.  We  can  fill  our  colleges  with  star  athletes.  But  we  cannot, 
it  seems,  find  the  will  and  the  resources  to  provide  fitness  and  sports  opportunities 
for  all  Americans. 

On  the  eve  of  a  baseball  strike  in  this  country,  where  millions  of  dollars  are  at 
stake  in  the  name  of  sports,  we  should  pause  to  reflect  on  this  imbalance. 

America's  sports-entertainment  complex — our  professional,  our  Olympic,  and  our 
college  teams — all  make  great  sums  of  money  ofT  a  sedentary  America.  They  make 
money  ofTthe  child  who  spends  on  average  18,000  hours — the  equivalent  of  over  two 
years  of  his  or  her  school  life — watching  television,  the  sports-entertainment  com- 
plex does  not  make  money  when  Americans  go  jogging  on  a  Sunday  aflemoon. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  determined  that  government  will  not  have  a  major 
role  in  sports  or  physical  fitness.  Even  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  had  a  detached  role 
in  mind  for  the  government  in  sports  and  fitness.  And  so,  sixteen  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  legislation,  we  are  here  today  for  its  first  oversight  hearing  since  its 
passage. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  re-examine  the  role  of  government  and  sports  in  light  of 
the  results  we  have  not  achieved  on  behalf  of  grass  roots  physical  fitness  and  sports. 

Even  in  the  1970's,  the  President's  Commission  on  Olympic  Sports  recognized  the 
need  for  some  government  involvement.  I  quote  from  the  report:  "A  liaison  is  needed 
between  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal  government  and  designated  amateur 
sports  organizations." 

The  report  went  on  to  recommend  that  the  PCPFS  be  such  a  liaison.  I  am  not 
here  to  advocate  an  expanded  role  for  the  PCPFS,  or  for  that  matter,  greater  gov- 
ernmental involvement  in  sports.  What  I  am  here  to  say  is  that  we  can  ill  aflord 
as  a  nation  to  continue  on  our  current  course — where  Americans  of  all  races,  age, 
sex,  physical  ability,  and  socio-economic  status  are  becoming  less  active,  less  fit,  and 
less  healthy. 

Ten  years  from  now,  when  Flo  Jo  and  I  are  long  gone  as  co-chairs  of  the  PCPFS, 
let  not  the  American  sports  landscape  drill  ever  more  toward  elitism — where  our 
children  have  no  physical  education,  no  recreation,  no  sports  opportunities.  All  this, 
while  our  nation  watches  its  gladiators  perform,  who  are  paid  princely  sums  for 
their  performance. 

Instead,  let  us  as  a  nation  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  modern  Olympic  Games. 
Baron  DeCourbertin,  founder  of  the  modern  Olympic  Games,  summed  it  up  best 
when  he  said:  'The  most  important  thing  [in  the  Olympic  Games]  is  not  to  win,  but 
to  take  part." 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  McMillen. 
I  note,  as  did  Tom  just  a  moment  ago,  that  Dr.  Schiller  is  about 
to  find  out  if  there  is  life  after  the  USOC.  We  wish  him  well.  Let 
me  just  give  you  an  opportunity,  if  you  would  like,  to  make  a  cou- 
ple of  brief  comments  before  yielding  to  Senators  Stevens  and 
McCain  for  their  questions. 

Dr.  Schiller.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Again,  I 
want  to  thank  you  and  other  members  of  the  committee,  and  espe- 
cially Senator  Stevens,  for  this  opportunity  to  review  the  act.  I 
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share  the  views  that  were  expressed  at  this  table.  There  is  much 
to  be  done,  but  quite  a  bit  has  been  done  these  past  years. 

Mr.  Lenard  said  that  the  USOC  is  an  organization  of  Hmited  re- 
sources, and  that  is  quite  what  we  are,  and  at  every  turn  we  try 
to  use  whatever  influence,  whatever  moneys  are  available,  and 
whatever  else  is  available  in  terms  of  resources  to  stimulate  sport 
and  physical  education  in  America.  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  turn 
back  to  local  communities  and  the  school  systems  that  are  really 
the  necessary  part  that  all  of  us  were  involved  in  in  the  beginning 
in  terms  of  our  own  roots  in  sport. 

There  are  some  highly  developable  sports  in  America,  like  bas- 
ketball and  baseball,  and  those  opportunities  I  think  exist  across 
the  board  without  regard  to  gender,  but  there  are  many,  many 
other  opportunities  that  we  need  to  create,  especially  in  looking  at 
rural  areas  and  inner  cities.  We  have  built  a  lot  of  stadiums.  Now 
it  is  time  for  us  to  make  them  available  to  young  people  for  greater 
competitive  opportunities. 

Senator  Bryan.  Dr.  Schiller,  we  thank  you,  and  wish  you  the 
best. 

Let  me  yield  now  to  Senator  Stevens. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  understand 
what  I  have  just  heard,  there  is  general  satisfaction  in  the  way  this 
act  has  performed.  But  let  me  ask  all  of  you,  is  there  not  a  demand 
to  find  some  way  to  go  further,  to  extend  the  act  out  further  into 
the  grassroots? 

I  liked  what  you  said,  Congressman,  about  a  greater  liaison  with 
the  executive  branch.  I  think  that  is  needed,  too,  but  if,  as  some 
have  suggested,  the  act  is  not  broken,  it  is  not  broken.  There  is  no 
need  to  fix  it.  But  are  there  not  areas  that  you  see  where  we  ought 
to  concentrate  on  extending  through  congressional  act  the  involve- 
ment of  Government  in  facilitating  further  expansion  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  physical  fitness? 

Mr.  McMiLLEN.  Well,  I  would  say  that  clearly  the  intent  back  in 
1978  was  hands  off,  and  I  think  for  the  most  part  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  and  everyone  has  done  a  great  job,  right  across  the 
board,  even  beyond  their  purview.  We  nave  seen  the  resources  in 
this  country  rush  to  the  top,  and  I  pointed  out  symbolically  in  my 
statement  that  as  a  nation,  where  we  have  so  much  at  the  top  and 
so  little  at  the  bottom,  we  have  to  pause  and  reflect  on  that  imbal- 
ance and  figure  out  what  we  can  do  to  change  it. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  jawboning  and  encouraging  is  enough  to 
get  it  done.  I  think  that  it  may  require  some  additional  push  from 
this  legislative  body  to  make  that  happen. 

Clearly,  what  we  cannot  see  happen  in  the  next  15  or  16  years 
is  the  decline  in  the  level  of  health  in  our  children.  That  is  not  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee's  total  responsibility  by  any  means.  I 
know  they  feel  the  same  way  about  this.  But  we  have  to  come  back 
here  and  say  that  this  act  is  the  structural  act  involving  sports  in 
this  country,  and  we  have  an  obligation  to  ensure  that  our  children 
particularly  are  given  more  opportunities. 

So,  my  answer  to  your  question  would  be,  I  think  that  we  really 
do  need  some  remedies.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  change  this  act 
wholesale,  by  any  means,  but  we  need  some  direction  in  that  area. 

Senator  Stevens.  Anyone  else? 
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Dr.  Schiller.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  now 
focusing  on  in  the  U.S.  Olympic  effort  is  long-range  planning,  and 
not  just  responsibility  for  the  actions  of  our  sporting  bodies  in  that 
planning  process,  but  accountability  as  well. 

We  have  created  some  models  that  say,  as  Tom  says,  that  to  suc- 
ceed at  the  top  you  really  need  as  broad  a  based  program  as  pos- 
sible, and  one  of  the  unfortunate  things,  to  get  people  interested  in 
broad-based  programs,  you  need  success  at  the  top.  The  1980  hock- 
ey team  really  stimulated  the  sport  of  ice  hockey  in  America.  Mary 
Lou  Retton  in  1984  winning  the  gold  medal  in  women's  gymnastics 
stimulated  a  lot  of  young  women  across  America  to  participate. 

We  see  similar  activities  in  the  World  Cup  soccer,  we  see  similar 
activities  in  women's  and  men's  basketball,  but  to  make  it  happen 
across  the  board,  I  again  go  back  that  we  really  need  more  commu- 
nity and  school  support  to  make  that  happen,  and  we  have  to  turn 
to  our  community  and  educational  based  organizations  to  make 
that  happen.  It  is  going  to  take  some  more  money,  we  hope  to  allo- 
cate as  much  as  we  have  to  make  that  possible.  It  probably  is  nec- 
essary well  into  the  future  to  look  for  other  alternative  sources  of 
funding  to  make  that  happen. 

Senator  Stevens.  Ms.  DeFrantz,  I  look  across  the  country  and 
see  public  facilities  built  by  local  school  districts  that  are  vacant 
after  school  because  of  the  public  liability  problems  that  the  school 
districts  face  if  they  allow  free  participation  and  use.  I  look  across 
the  country  and  see  kindergarten  through  12  education  for  physical 
fitness  almost  abandoned  in  the  country.  I  look  across  the  country 
and  see  the  desire  of  many  people,  particularly  those  who  are  un- 
derprivileged, to  participate  in  sports,  and  really  we  do  not  have 
the  funding  for  them. 

I  would  hope  that,  while  the  act  itself  may  have  worked  in  terms 
of  establishing  the  tJSOC  as  the  premier  body  for  Olympic  sports, 
we  now  focus  on  what  we  need  to  do  to  make  available  to  the 
young  people  of  the  country  the  experience  that  all  of  you  have  had 
and  to  bring  more  into  this  circle.  Even  a  bill  that  is  on  the  floor 
today,  the  health  care  bill,  might  be  partially  answered  by  a  great- 
er awareness  of  the  impact  of  physical  fitness  on  our  Nation's 
health. 

Now,  I  see  something  missing  here  in  terms  of  the  ability  to 
draw  more  Americans  into  the  Olympic  sports  movement.  I  think 
the  act  has  worked  in  terms  of  facilitating  the  work  of  the  USOC, 
the  national  governing  bodies,  and  the  athletes. 

I  do  think,  however,  and  none  of  you  have  commented  on  it  that 
there  may  be  a  way  to  look  at  professional  sports  as  a  model.  I  look 
at  professional  sports,  there  is  a  way  that  boxers  contribute  some- 
how to  the  overall  upkeep  of  their  profession.  The  football  players 
contribute  a  little  bit — the  teams  themselves  help  finance  the 
mechanism  for  their  own  protection.  Do  we  have  a  mechanism  like 
this  to  protect  each  amateur  sport  that  might  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide additional  grassroots  opportunities  for  participation? 

Again,  some  of  it  is  related  to  the  problem  of  liability,  tort  liabil- 
ity, insurance  reform.  I  would  hope  that  before  we  are  through,  we 
look  at  some  of  these  things  and  see  what  we  might  do  to  find  an 
adjunct,  maybe  to  the  President's  council,  maybe  to  the  USOC, 
maybe  to  the  statewide  entities  for  physical  fitness,  to  see  if  we  can 
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help  find  even  broader  avenues  for  people  to  access  the  wonderful 
world  of  Olympic  sports. 

Look  at  the  world — now,  we  are  going  to  have  Olympics  every  2 
years,  and  I  think  there  are  going  to  be  more  and  more  people  say- 
ing, "why  can't  I  get  in,  how  do  I  get  in?"  I  hope  that  we  can  look 
at  that  and  find  out  how  can  we  facilitate  through  private  sector 
initiatives,  and  through  our  Government  activities,  greater  means 
to  participate  and  greater  challenges  for  physical  fitness. 

Now,  Anita,  I  believe  I  interrupted  you. 

Ms.  DeFrantz.  Actually,  Senator,  you  spoke  to  my  point.  Again, 
from  my  experience  in  Los  Angeles  with  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Foundation,  we  serve  youth,  able  bodied,  disabled,  all  economic 
structures,  and  one  of  the  things  that  we  found  is  the  liability  is- 
sues. We  have  lots  of  schools  and  lots  of  facilities,  as  we  had  in 
1984,  to  put  on  the  games,  but  access  to  those  facilities  is  limited. 

Gymnastics  used  to  be  a  big  program  in  the  schools  in  Los  Ange- 
les, but  liability  was  too  expensive,  insurance  was  too  expensive  to 
pay  for  it.  I  actually  have  a  list  of  things  that  could  be  helpful  for 
community  based.  I  wanted  to  know  if  I  should  send  it  to  you  or 
to  the  chairman,  but  they  are  simple  things  that  any  community, 
if  it  had  the  will,  could  do. 

Senator  Stevens.  Send  it  to  the  committee,  to  Chairman  Hol- 
lings.  It  will  be  made  available  to  all  of  us,  and  if  any  of  you  have 
any  comments,  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  solicit  those 
comments  as  well. 

Senator  Bryan.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Stevens.  We  will  study  those  over  the  recess,  and  by 
next  year  we  hope  to  have  something  to  suggest,  to  pursue  further, 
to  give  some  funding  for  what  you  and  Tom  talked  about. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Stevens.  Senator 
McCain. 

Senator  McCain.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  have  one  question,  and 
I  would  like  for  all  of  the  panel  to  respond  to  it.  First,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  Dr.  Schiller  for  his  outstanding  work  and  wish  him 
every  success  in  his  new  endeavors. 

I  would  like  to  base  my  question  on  Tom  McMillen's  statement, 
which  I  have  been  reading  with  great  interest.  Tom  certainly 
knows  that  politics  is  not  just  a  contact  sport,  it  is  a  collision  sport. 

Tom,  in  your  statement,  you  quote  Senator  Stevens  as  saying 
that  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  a  revitalized  USOC  is 
to  promote  and  encourage  physical  fitness  and  public  participation 
in  sports.  You  go  on  to  state  that,  in  1977,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion found  50  million  adult  Americans  never  exercise,  and  degen- 
erative disease  associated  with  obesity  and  physical  inactivity  have 
reached  the  epidemic  stage. 

Then  you  go  on  to  say,  16  years  later,  however,  that  the  epidemic 
has  grown  to  the  point  where  approximately  40  percent,  or  100  mil- 
lion Americans,  never  exercise,  and  you  cite  some  very  alarming 
statistics.  Let  me  clarify  that  I  believe  these  statistics  are  alarm- 
ing. Your  statement  continues  that,  "as  a  result  of  our  neglect,  our 
children  have  become  fatter  and  less  healthy." 

I  do  not  disagree  with  any  of  that,  and  I  am  glad  vou  have  put 
it  in  such  strong,  graphic  terms.  My  question  is — and.  I  would  ask 
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all  of  the  panelists  if  they  agree  with  Tom's  statement — what  do 
you  recommend  we  do  about  it?  Do  you  have  any  specific  rec- 
ommendations that  we  could  do  in  the  context  of  the  USOC,  or  out- 
side of  the  context  of  it? 

Maybe  we  could  begin  with  you,  Tom. 

Mr.  McMlLLEN.  I  might  want  to  speak  as  a  private  citizen  here, 
if  that  is  possible.  I  come  from  the  world  of  sports,  professional 
sports.  It  disturbs  me  a  great  deal  in  America — not  that  I  am 
antiprofessional  sports — that  we  have  the  will  to  set  up  a  system 
where  an  athlete  can  make  $50  million,  and  yet  we  are  so  neglect- 
ful in  our  inner  cities  and  places  in  this  country  that  are  so  con- 
nected to  the  long-term  health  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  looked  at  almost  every  statistic  on  this,  and  I  am  very  dis- 
turbed by  the  increasing  obesity  of  our  children,  where  we  are 
heading  as  a  Nation — baby  boom  generation  getting  older — and  we 
think  we  have  health  care  cost  problems  today.  You  know  better 
than  I  do  what  it  will  look  like  when  we  are  spending  $2  trillion 
on  health  care  in  the  year  2000. 

The  facts  are  that  we  set  up  the  structure  in  this  country.  I 
mean,  we  build  stadiums,  we  provide  antitrust  monopolies,  we  give 
all  of  this,  we  allow  all  of  these  dollars  to  be  at  the  top,  yet  we  do 
not  ever  think  about  the  bottom. 

We  in  the  Government,  we  have  a  very  fragmented  governmental 
structure  around  these  things.  Most  countries — and  I  think  Harvey 
will  attest  to  this.  I  mean,  they  put  tremendous  emphasis  behind 
their  Olympic  effort  and  their  governmental  efforts.  We  do  it  very 
fragmentedly,  and  from  the  President's  council  all  the  way  down  to 
our  Olympic  effort. 

I  am  not  arguing — I  am  not  a  big  Government  advocate,  but 
what  I  would  argue  for  is  that  there  has  to  be  someone  watching 
and  someone  making  the  siren  call  every  once  in  a  while  on  this 
thing.  It  is  not  enough  every  16  years.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  16 
more  years  and  sit  here  in  this  room  and  look  at  the  state  of  our 
children.  I  think  none  of  us  would  disagree  about  any  of  that. 

I  am  not  going  to  sit  here  and  advocate  specific  measures,  but 
there  are  cities  liKe  San  Francisco  that  have  creatively  decided  that 
they  are  going  to  tax  professional  sports  tickets  and  put  the  money 
into  high  school  sports,  and  there  are  many  mechanisms  for  doing 
this.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  for  a  specific  mechanism,  but  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  I  am  deeply  concerned. 

The  last  point  I  want  to  make  is,  a  disconnected  America  will 
occur  when  the  parent  has  no  opportunities  for  his  children,  no 
recreation,  no  physical  education,  no  after  school,  zero,  and  yet 
they  turn  on  the  television  and  they  watch  great  athletes  making 
unbelievable  sums  of  dollars.  That  is  when  the  disconnect  will 
occur.  And  it  has  not  occurred  yet.  It  has  not  occurred,  but  it  will 
occur.  And  I  think  that  as  long  as  we  are  aware  of  it,  we  under- 
stand where  we  are  heading,  we  can  do  something  about  it. 

Senator  McCain.  Ms.  DeFrantz. 

Ms.  DeFrantz.  The  sports  at  the  community-based  level  is  not 
expensive.  Traditionally,  in  this  country,  it  has  been  based  on  vol- 
unteer coaches  and  parents  and  having  facilities.  It  has  become  ex- 
pensive because  of  the  cost  of  insurance,  the  cost  of  getting  the  kids 
to  places.  There  are  things  that  can  be  done  to  ameliorate  those 
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costs,  and  one  of  the  great  resources  that  we  have,  certainly,  in 
southern  CaHfomia  is  the  number  of  Olympians  who  are  there  and 
able  to  talk  to  kids,  to  be  a  part  of  training  and  coaching.  We 
should  use  the  resources  that  we  have  more  fully,  and  make  oppor- 
tunities available  using  what  we  have,  and  grow  from  there,  I 
think. 

Senator  McCain.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Knapp. 

Ms.  Knapp.  I  think  as  in  many  other  instances  in  our  society  we 
do  not  do  something  until  we  are  forced  to.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  just  basic  human  nature  or  the  American  way.  But  I  think 
Harvey  spoke  to  this  when  he  talked  about  national  governing  bod- 
ies now  developing  long-range  strategic  plans,  he  talked  about  com- 
pliance, he  talked  about  accountability.  And  I  believe  that  you  are 
going  to  see  the  results.  I  cannot  tell  vou  what  the  timeframe  will 
be,  but  the  results  of  this  strategic  planning  will  translate  to  the 
bottom  line,  to  the  grassroots  program,  because  now,  to  receive  the 
funding  that  many  of  the  governing  bodies  have  become — they  take 
for  granted  they  are  now  going  to  nave  to  provide  and  actually  de- 
liver grassroots  programs.  And  that  is  going  to,  I  think,  have  dra- 
matic results. 

It  is  still  not  going  to  be  enough.  We  still  have  to  turn  around 
and  say,  "if  kids  do  not  have  to  take  physical  education,  will  they 
even  want  to  come  to  these  programs?"  We  have  to  turn  around 
and  say  what  I  spoke  to  earlier,  "how  are  we  going  to  stop  them 
from  dropping  collegiate  programs,  because  why  go  to  learn  some- 
thing if  it  does  not  somehow  turn  into  another  opportunity  for 
you?^' 

So,  all  of  these  things  are  interrelated,  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
long-range  strategic  planning  and  the  40  national  governing  bodies 
that  are  participating  in  that  now  will  bear  fruit  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Schiller.  One  of  the  initiatives  before  the  Congress  today  is 
the  Olympic  Youth  Development  Center  portion  of  the  crime  bill, 
the  omnibus  crime  bill,  which  I  think  would  be  extremely  helpful 
in  terms  of  the  development  of  sport  in  America.  Originally,  the 
charge  was  over  the  term  of  the  concept  to  develop  at  least  in  every 
State  one  Olympic  Youth  Development  Center. 

When  you  think  about  the  challenges  that  an  inner-city  youth 
faces  in  access  to  a  competitive  opportunity,  in  access  to  sport 
equipment,  our  studies  have  indicated  that  it  costs  approximately 
$150  or  more  just  to  get  started  in  any  sport.  It  does  not  matter 
if  it  is  soccer  or  baseball  or  basketball.  That  is  a  lot  of  money  for 
a  lot  of  American  families  today. 

When  you  look  at  what  the  typical  middle-class  American  spends 
on  sport  for  their  family,  ranging  from  carpools  to  orthopedic  serv- 
ices, it  is  probably  in  the  thousands  of  dollars  a  year.  And  we  have 
to,  as  Anita  and  others  have  said,  reach  down  as  far  as  we  can  to 
create  those  opportunities,  again,  without  regard  to  ethnicity  or 
gender,  but  certainly  without  regard  to  social  background  or  finan- 
cial support.  I  think  that  is  the  real  challenge  we  face  as  a  nation. 

We  have  tried  several  initiatives  in  terms  of  insurance.  The  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  created  PANO,  a  Pan  American  Olympic  insur- 
ance underwriter,  when  participant  insurance  was  not  available  for 
hockey  players  and  other  athletes.  Now,  the  industry  again  is 
strong  enough  to  support  it  across  the  board. 
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I  do  say  that  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  Olympic  Youth  Devel- 
opment Center,  other  concepts  that  the  Congress  could  consider 

that  would  open  more  and  more  opportunities,  especially  again 

I  know  I  keep  stating  it— things  that  can  be  done  in  the  community 
base  and  m  the  school  systems.  I  think  that  is  where  we  have  to 
reach  down.  That  is  where  every  youngster  in  America  has  the  op- 
portunity There  are  YMCA's  and  YWCA's  across  America,  Boys 
and  Girl  Scouts  Clubs,  but  there  are  certainly  elementary  schools 
and  other  things. 

What  we  see  when  we  get  to  the  NCAA  level,  at  the  collegiate 
level  there  is  reallv  exclusion,  not  inclusion,  50,000  students  on  a 
major  campus,  and  maybe  300  scholarship  athletes.  If  you  look  at 
the  great  facilities,  most  of  the  students  on  that  campus  are  not  in- 
volved in  the  physical  education  program;  maybe  an  intramural 
program,  for  some  limited  ones.  So,  we  have  to  reach  out  at  the 
bottom  level,  and  at  the  higher  level,  as  well. 

Mr  Lenard.  When  at  one  point  I  was  on  a  panel  and  followed 
Ken  Keid,  a  famous  Canadian  Olympian,  we  were  discussing  how 
to  increase  participation  in  Olympic  sports,  and  Ken  said,  "I  do  not 
understand  what  the  problem  is  in  the  United  States.  You  have  the 
Minister  of  Education,  when  he  or  she  is  working  on  the  curricu- 
lum for  the  year,  make  certain  that  they  talk  to  the  Olympic  sports 
bodies  and  make  sure  that  all  the  schools  play  the  Olympic  sports  " 
i  tollowed  Ken  on  the  program,  and  I  pointed  out  we  fought  a  revo- 
lution over  something  like  that.  The  simple  point  is  that  we'd  still 
have  the  fragmented  sports  structure  in  this  country. 

You  asked  what  we  are  doing  and  what  the  answer  is.  I  will  give 
you,  I  guess,  the  USOC  corporate  answer.  We  are  doing  the  best 
we  can  with  the  resources  we  have,  and  we  are  trying  to  be  as  ef- 
fective as  we  possibly  can.  We  have  to  buy  virtually  everything  We 
have  no  line  authority  over  the  kids,  we  have  no  line  authority  over 
the  gymnasiums  They  are  in  school  systems;  they  are  in  parks  and 
recs  Ihey  are  all  members;  some  of  them  are  members.  But  this 
is  all  done  on  a  community  basis. 

If  we  talk  to  the  national  level  community-based  organizations 
and  we  work  something  out  with  them  on  behalf  of  our  national 
governing  bodies  or  with  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  you  still 
must  get  into  the  communities.  Grassroots  is  community  based  It 
IS  fantastically  expensive  for  us  to  go  out  and  buy  all  of  those 
things  on  a  community-based  basis.  So,  what  we  have  done  is 
again,  we  think  we  are  getting  better  at  focusing  on  the  elite  pro- 
grams. We  have  given  the  national  governing  bodies— excuse  me— 
the  Amateur  Sports  Act  gave  the  national  governing  bodies  the 
freedom  to  be  as  great  as  they  can  be.  That  also  means  they  occa- 
sionally fail.  It  is  part  of  freedom. 

What  we  have  done  is  try  and  work  with  them  at  the  top  level 
and  expand  our  hopeful  success  to  the  intermediate  levels  The 
things  we  are  now  focusing  on  in  our  strategic  planning  in  the  U  S 
Olympic  Committee  level  is  on  the  next  level,  the  intermediate 
level,  what  we  call  the  pipeline.  How  do  we  go  from  the  elite"^  Ev- 
erything my  group  of  committees  discusses  is  based  on  the  pipeline 
How  do  we  get  coaches  to  the  kids  that  are  below  the  elite  leveP 
How  do  we  get  facilities  to  those  kids?  How  do  we  get  programs 
down  there.'  We  are  going  top  down,  but  that  is  the  most  effective 
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way  for  us  to  take  our  resources  and  get  to  the  grassroots,  given 
the  kind  of  system  we  have  in  this  country. 

Senator  McCain.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Stevens.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  thank  Dr.  Schiller  for 
all  he  has  done  to  help  us  through  these  years,  and  wish  him  well 
in  his  new  endeavors?  I  expect  a  great  deal  out  of  you,  Harvey. 
With  Ted  Turner's  money,  you  ought  to  go  a  long  way.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Schiller.  Thank  you. 

Senator  McCAlNf.  Maybe  you  can  do  some  exercise  videos. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions,  and  I  know  that  one 
of  our  panelists  in  the  next  panel  has  a  plane  to  catch.  So,  I  am 
going  to  submit  most  of  my  questions  for  the  record. 

We  are  going  to  hear  some  comment  in  the  next  panel  about  the 
representation  of  women  on  the  various  boards  of  directors  and  the 
executive  committee,  and  the  assertion  is  that  is  a  relatively  small 
percent,  18  or  21  percent,  respectively.  Let  me  invite  your  response 
to  that.  It  does  not  seem  like  that  is  exactly  representative  to  me. 

Mr.  Lenard.  Well,  we  would  agree,  and  I  will  let  Harvey  discuss 
this  as  well. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  think  that  is  called  lateraling  the  ball,  as  I  un- 
derstand that  metaphor. 

Mr.  Lenard.  Not  yet.  We  both  run  with  the  ball.  That  is  our 
deal. 

Dr.  Schiller.  We  work  together. 

Mr.  Lenard.  The  board  of  directors  is  a  representational  body, 
and  when  I  had  mentioned  in  our  comments  that  we  are  trying  to 
plant  the  seeds,  we  cannot  make  the  board  of  directors  elect  people 
that  the  constituent  members  do  not  want  to  elect.  We  have  great 
power  over  who  is  on  our  committees.  The  executive  committee  is 
a  representational  body,  as  well.  And  people  get  elected  to  that 
from  various  constituencies. 

I  think,  as  an  organization  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  is  very 
cognizant  of  the  need  particularly  for  increased  participation  by 
women  in  sport  and  in  the  administrative  side.  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  reason  two  sports,  the  primary  reason  two  sports  were  added 
in  1990  to  the  program,  from  our  perspective  in  Atlanta,  was  that 
we  wanted  gender  equity,  and  that  was  the  primary  focus  for  push- 
ing Softball  and  women's  soccer,  to  balance  the  baseball  and  men's 
soccer. 

We  have  programs  that  I  will  tell  you  Harvey  started  when  he 
commenced  his  tenure  with  us  as  executive  director,  that  are  pur- 
poseful in  promoting  women  through  the  sports  administration, 
putting  them  on  committees  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  which 
the  officers  have  the  ability  to  do,  and  we  need  a  lot  more  work  in 
that  regard,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it,  on  the  board,  and  we  need 
to  recycle  those  persons  back  into  the  national  governing  bodies  so 
that  they  get  elected  to  these  positions.  Sandy  Knapp  is  one  exam- 
ple, but  it  is  far  too  few,  of  women  who  hold  those  positions  in  our 
top  sports. 

Dr.  Schiller.  As  you  look  at  this  panel,  I  think  you  see  the  rep- 
resentation perhaps  as  we  would  like  it  to  be.  The  IOC  member 
from  the  United  States  is  a  woman.  She  is  also  a  woman  of  color. 
I  think  Anita  represents  to  a  lot  of  people  across  America,  young 
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and  old,  the  opportunities  that  exist.  I  think  Sandy  does  the  same 
thing. 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  people  in  true  leadership  positions 
in  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  among  the  staff  are  people  of  mi- 
norities or  women.  We  hope  to  set  a  standard  that  our  sports  bod- 
ies would  follow.  Even  the  sports  that  are  solely  men  are  bringing 
some  women  in,  like  boxing.  Their  secretary  is  a  woman.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  is  a  lady  from  Arizona, 
from  Phoenix.  She  controls  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee. So,  we  are  seeing  people  in,  I  think,  the  most  influential  posi- 
tions. The  chair  of  our  legislation  committee  is  a  woman. 

I  guess  the  revolution  only  tells  you  something  already  took 
place,  Senator  Stevens,  so  we  are  trying  to  create  those  standards 
across  the  board.  But  just  like  the  Congress  and  other  organiza- 
tions, these  are  representative  bodies  and  they  elect  and  choose 
those  individuals  they  would  like  to  see  in  those  positions. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Knapp,  just  an  observation,  if  I  may,  and  I  want  to  give  you 
a  chance  to  respond.  I  had  the  pleasure,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Senator  Stevens  who  made  it  possible  for  us  to  fly  together  in  1989 
when  we  were  making  a  pitch  on  behalf  of  Anchorage  and  Reno- 
Tahoe,  respectively,  in  Des  Moines.  And  I  must  say  that  in  terms 
of  the  site  selection  criteria,  and  I  know  that  is  not  the  subject  of 
today's  hearing,  the  feelings  are  still  very,  very  strong  in  Reno- 
Tahoe  that  that  criteria  seemed  to  change. 

Great  emphasis  was  placed,  at  least  in  the  initial  criteria,  in 
terms  of  the  funding  package.  And  at  least  it  was  the  sense,  and 
I  did  receive  a  letter  as  recently  as  earlier  this  week  from  the 
Reno-Tahoe  group  that  expressed  strong  feelings,  my  purpose  is  not 
to  chastise  you  but  at  least  to  make  the  point  that  whatever  that 
criteria  is,  it  is  important,  I  think,  that  cities  who  do  apply  have 
a  sense  that  there  is  some  credibility  and  can  rely  upon  the  cri- 
teria. 

The  perception,  at  least  of  the  Reno-Tahoe  group,  and  obviously, 
there  is  an  element  of  disappointment  that  one  can  understand 
when  you  do  not  get  chosen,  is  that  somehow  the  criteria  changed, 
or  at  least  the  emphasis.  Their  point  is  the  rules  ought  to  be  the 
same  going  in  as  they  are  going  out,  and  they  asked  me  to  make 
you  aware  of  that.  I  have  done  so.  I  invite  your  comment,  if  you 
would  care  to  make  it,  and  then  we  will  move  on  to  the  next  panel. 

Ms.  Knapp.  The  good  news  is  that  as  the  chair  of  site  selection 
I  did  not  set  the  criteria.  So,  I  will  let  the  individual  who  might 
have  some  input  into  that  address  that. 

Dr.  Schiller.  I  was  a  volunteer  during  that  time. 

Senator  Bryan.  This  is  a  very  skillful  group  that  you  have  here. 

Dr.  Schiller.  There  is  tremendous  disappointment.  You  have 
our  commitment  as  an  organization  to  do  it  in  the  most  profes- 
sional way  to  ensure  that  all  cities  compete,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  competing  for  the  festival  or  to  host  the  Olympic  Games, 
winter  or  summer,  that  the  standard  would  be  applied  across  the 
board.  I  think  that  we  are  a  growing  organization.  The  act,  in  fact, 
did  not  think  a  lot  about  the  site  selection  procedures  for  cities  that 
want  to  host  the  Olympic  Games.  I  think  one  of  the  best  things 
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that  has  happened  is  the  number  of  cities  that  are  interested  in 
hosting  things  hke  festivals  in  the  Olympic  Games. 

One  of  the  pluses  that  did  come  out  of  that  process  was  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bobsled  and  luge  run,  Salt  Lake  City  will 
have  all  of  their  facilities  in  place  prior  to  the  selection  of  the  city 
in  June  of  next  year  for  the  2002  winter  games.  And  within  your 
community  and  within  Alaska  and  across  the  board,  I  think  one  of 
the  things  that  has  happened  is  the  communities  have  stepped  for- 
ward and  are  building  facilities  and  creating  opportunities,  and  I 
think  that  is  the  best  thing  that  has  come  out  of  it.  But  we  do  have 
to  do  a  better  job.  I  think  we  all  admit  that. 

Senator  Bryan.  Dr.  Schiller,  I  appreciate  that  commitment.  I 
wish  you  well,  and  thank  each  member  of  the  panel  for  their  testi- 
mony. 

Let  us  move  quickly  to  the  next  panel:  Ms.  Donna  DeVarona, 
from  ABC  Sports,  a  double  gold  winner  in  the  1964  Olympics;  Ms. 
Nancy  Hogshead,  also  a  1984  gold  medal  winner  in  swimming;  we 
have  Ms.  Benita  Fitzgerald,  a  gold  medal  winner  in  1984;  Chris 
Waddell,  four  downhill  medals  in  the  1994  Paralympics;  and  Ms. 
Gordon  Bakoulis. 

If  I  could  get  you  to  quietly  exit,  we  have  one  panelist  who  does 
have  to  catch  an  airplane. 

I  will  ask  the  staff  to  set  up  the  witness  table  as  quickly  as  they 
can.  [Pause. 1 

Senator  Bryan.  Ms.  DeVarona,  I  know  that  you  have  an  airplane 
to  catch  and  I  am  sensitive  to  the  time  commitment.  Let  me  invite 
you  to  testify  first  when  you  have  a  chance  to  be  comfortably  seat- 
ed. 

STATEMENT  OF  DONNA  DeVARONA,  ABC  SPORTS 

Ms.  DeVarona.  Senator  Bryan,  Senator  McCain,  Senator  Ted 
Stevens,  members  of  the  congressional  committee  and  friends  in 
this  room,  I  started  working  in  Washington  at  the  age  of  17  under 
Vice  President  Humphrey  on  a  special  taskforce  program  in  inner 
cities  that  used  Olympians  to  reach  out  to  youths.  It  was  a  very 
innovative  time,  one  of  discovery  for  this  country,  and  a  time  that 
inspired  me  to  make  a  commitment  to  myself  that  no  matter  what 
job  I  held  I  would  always  take  part  in  any  discussion  that  dealt 
with  helping  our  youth  realize  their  potential. 

I  became  a  member  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Olympic 
Sports  after  returning  from  the  1972  Olympics.  It  was  then  that  I 
began  to  lobby  Members  of  Congress  to  pay  attention  to  what  was 
going  on  in  our  Olympic  community.  I  became  a  member  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Olympic  Sport  and  worked  with  the 
Honorable  Ted  Stevens  in  trying  to  sort  out  our  Olympic  structure 
within  this  country. 

In  1984,  I  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee.  I  resigned  from  that  committee  in  1989  because  of  my 
responsibilities  with  television. 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  today.  You  can  imagine  that  when  I 
competed  in  the  1960  Rome  Olympics,  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
had  consisted  mostly  of  a  bunch  of  volunteers  and  individuals  that 
worked  similar  to  a  travel  agency  responsible  for  sending  our  ath- 
letes off  to  Pan  American  and  Olympic  Games. 
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At  that  time  athletes  worked  in  an  atmosphere  where  they  never 
knew  whether  they  would  ever  be  able  to  take  a  trip  to  a  foreign 
country  because  oi  disputes  between  the  NCAA  and  the  AAU  nor 
whether  there  would  be  enough  money  to  field  teams  and  whether 
the  disputes  between  these  organizations  would  prohibit  them  from 
participating  and  representing  their  country  after  their  hours  of 
training. 

I  worked  in  an  atmosphere  where  there  was  no  accountability 
and  guidelines  in  the  various  sports  federations.  Athletes  were  con- 
tinually compromised  due  to  this  inadequate  leadership  and  struc- 
ture. 

Participation  by  women,  minorities,  and  the  disabled  were  sel- 
dom of  never  addressed.  Often  the  excuse  was  that  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee,  which  has  come  a  long  way  as  well, 
set  the  precedent.  Athletes'  rights  and  due  process  were  thoughts 
about  to  be  invented  only  with  the  passage  of  the  Amateur  Sports 
Act  in  1978. 

It  makes  me  proud,  from  the  testimonies  I  have  heard,  to  have 
been  part  of  the  process  that  made  the  Olympic  community  a  more 
responsive  and  streamlined  effort. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  has  made  it 
better  for  a  lot  of  athletes,  especially  the  elite  athlete.  However, 
just  as  major  corporations,  when  designing  new  products  have  to 
respond  to  changes  in  the  marketplace,  so  does  this  multisports  or- 
ganization. 

Dr.  Harvey  Schiller  in  his  leadership  has  done  much  to  improve 
conditions  within  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  but  for  almost  16 
years  this  organization  has  operated  almost  without  comment  from 
Washington.  It  took  Washington  and  focus  in  1972  to  motivate  the 
sports  community  in  this  country  to  begin  to  do  the  job  they  were 
supposed  to  do.  It  will  take  the  same  combination  again  to  help  us 
meet  a  mandate  of  the  future. 

Senator  McCain  asked  these  very  important  questions:  How  can 
we  reach  our  children?  What  should  we  do?  I  look  at  the  education 
goals  that  were  outlined  by  the  Secretary  of  Education  for  the  year 
2000  and  find  no  mention  of  physical  education  and  sports.  Is  it 
that  our  own  Government  does  not  feel  that  physical  education  and 
sports  are  important  enough  to  include  in  these  goals?  How  can  we 
expect  our  youngsters  to  be  prepared  for  our  competitive  society  if 
we  do  not  introduce  them  to  importance  of  fitness,  rules  of  fair 
play,  and  participation  on  all  levels?  The  result  will  be  that  in  the 
playing  fields  of  America  we  will  be  left  out.  We  can  already  see 
that  trend  appear  in  the  statistics  provided  and  outlined  to  us  by 
Tom  McMillen,  president  of  the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports. 

Some  of  the  failures  of  this  USOC's  mandate  come  from  the  fact 
that  our  governing  bodies  are  trying  to  get  up  to  speed.  It's  just 
now  that  Dr.  Schiller  and  the  board  of  directors  have  a  clear  view 
and  have  taken  on  the  responsibility  of  making  our  national  gov- 
erning bodies  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  grassroots  community. 
Just  this  year  the  directive  for  accountability  was  given. 

The  relationship  of  the  national  governing  body  to  the  Olympic 
Committee  is  one  of  an  arranged  marriage.  Before  the  Amateur 
Sports  Act  was  passed,  these  federations  were  out  there  on  their 
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own  as  independent  or  under  the  umbrella  of  the  AAU.  It  has 
taken  a  long  time  of  nurturing  to  build  trust  between  the  NGB  and 
the  Olympic  Committee  and  to  get  them  to  work  together. 

Outside  influences  on  grassroots  programs  have  also  hurt  the 
ability  of  the  Olympic  Committee  to  reach  its  grassroots  mandate, 
which  considering  the  fragmented  sports  community,  may  be  too 
lofty  and  ambitious.  It  has  been  mentioned,  but  the  demise  of  man- 
datory physical  education  programs  nationwide,  with  the  exception 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  has  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  quality 
and  health  of  our  young  people  and  the  ability  of  the  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  reach  out  to  this  group  of  people  that  are  not  under  the 
USOC  jurisdiction.  In  addition,  the  exemption  of  the  NCAA  from 
the  Amateur  Sports  Act,  as  a  result  of  their  successful  lobbying  ef- 
forts from  1975  to  1978,  when  the  act  was  passed,  has  left  them 
out  of  the  loop.  And  yet  we  have  heard  today  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  provide  the  greatest  training  grounds  in  America.  The 
collegiate  4-year  period  is  a  very  important  training  time  for  our 
athletes. 

This  is  the  reason  women  fought  so  hard  under  title  IX  to  gain 
opportunities  to  participate  in  sports.  Title  IX  was  passed  in  1972; 
we  did  not  have  collegiate  level  team  sports  until  1976. 

At  the  1976  Montreal  Olympics  we  won  our  first  team  medal.  It 
was  silver  in  basketball.  Nancy  Hogshead,  president  of  the  Wom- 
en's Sports  Foundation,  will  be  addressing  all  those  statistics  short- 

ly. 

I  helped  found  the  Women's  Sports  Foundation  because  of  the  se- 
rious need  for  more  resources  and  opportunities  for  female  athletes. 
The  language  in  the  NCAA  nor  the  Olympic  Committee  were 
enough  to  protect  them  and  we  fought  tooth  and  nail  for  every  op- 
portunity. 

Another  reason  why  the  USOC  has  not  been  able  to  realize  its 
grassroots  mandate  is  because  of  the  nationwide  demise  of  competi- 
tive sports  in  elementary  and  middle  schools.  I  live  in  a  wonderful 
community,  a  community  that  can  afford  sports  for  their  children, 
but  all  competitive  sports  have  been  cut  out  of  the  school  programs 
up  until  high  school. 

If  we  don't  get  a  message  to  our  children  regarding  the  impor- 
tance of  physical  fitness  and  health  by  the  ages  of  6,  7,  and  8  they 
will  never  get  it.  Nor  will  they  learn  to  care  for  their  bodies,  stay 
fit,  or  keep  hope  of  becoming  an  American  Olympian. 

I  just  came  back  from  the  Goodwill  Games  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia  and  I  realized  that  our  Olympic  silver  medalist,  Tom  Jae- 
ger, who  also  holds  a  world  record  and  swimming  champion  in  the 
50-meter  freestyle  will  go  back  to  UCLA,  a  university  that  used  to 
foster  and  create  great  swimming  programs  for  men  which  no 
longer  exists.  Additionally,  two  of  the  gymnasts  who  represented 
the  United  States  in  the  Goodwill  Games,  will  return  to  UCLA 
where  the  gymnastics  program  has  been  dropped.  This  is  an  alarm- 
ing nationwide  trend  that  is  compromising  our  Olympic  effort  in 
this  country.  Luckily,  UCLA  will  offer  these  sports  as  club  sports 
on  campus,  which  may  be  a  solution.  Fortunately,  the  whole  issue 
of  the  demise  of  Olympic  sports  on  our  college  campuses  was  ade- 
quately outlined  before  you. 
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The  NCAA  has  also  created  rule  changes  which  limit  practice 
and  playing  time  for  all  varsity  athletes  regardless  of  grade  point 
average,  this  rule  serves  to  discriminate  against  athletes  training 
in  Olympic  sports.  These  rules  often  force  some  athletes  to  leave 
school  campuses  in  order  to  train  and  represent  their  country. 

Many  of  those  athletes  have  not  been  helped  along  the  way  and 
have  not  been  able  to  stay  up  to  speed  on  their  academic  courses; 
they  are  penalized  and  forced  out  of  the  system. 

Contributing  to  the  need  of  women  in  sports  to  fight  for  the  few 
opportunities  available  to  them  is  the  failure  of  the  Government  to 
enforce  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  comply  with  title  IX  and  the 
Government's  failure  to  enforce  title  IX.  Most  of  the  enforcement 
or  protection  has  come  from  the  court  system  as  result  of  legal  ac- 
tions. I  think  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  this  country. 

For  almost  16  years  the  USOC  has  operated  without  comment 
from  Washington.  In  many  respects  even  those  congressional  rep- 
resentatives that  I  served  with  on  the  President's  Commission  on 
Olympic  Sports  felt  that  Government  should  stay  away,  and  serve 
yearly  only  as  an  oversight  body  for  Olympic  business  in  this  coun- 
try. Because  of  that  and  some  compromises  that  we  had  to  make 
to  let  the  NCAA  off  the  hook  for  being  part  of  the  structure,  helped 
obstruct  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  to  do  a  com- 
prehensive job  in  grassroots. 

The  USOC  has  a  potential  of  becoming  truly  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  in  the  Amateur  Sports  Act.  However,  without  consen- 
sus and  dialog,  the  kind  of  process  we  used  to  restructure  in  1978, 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  achieve  these  aims. 

It  will  take  time,  work,  and  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  lead- 
ership in  Washington  and  the  sports  community  who  have  rep- 
resented themselves  here  for  25  years  and  are  in  this  room  today, 
to  reach  the  potential. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Atlanta  Olympic  Games  in  1996,  I  feel 
now  is  the  time  to  get  our  Olympic  house  in  order.  Most  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  sports  community  have  made  this  commitment.  They 
realize  the  vast  potential  of  the  USOC,  but  also  fear  its  power  and 
newfound  credibility  since  the  passage  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act. 
We  must  be  even  more  diligent  in  protecting  the  rights  and  future 
of  our  young  people. 

This  organization's  mandate  has  been  on  one  hand  to  produce 
Olympic  gold  medalists  and  on  the  other  hand  create  grassroots 
programs.  For  years  we  have  asked  ourselves  if  one  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  Well,  the  days  when  we  were  naive  enough 
to  think  that  just  producing  role  models  was  enough  are  over. 

Our  country's  landscape  has  changed;  no  longer  can  our  children 
play  safely  in  the  streets  or  explore  the  neighborhood.  No  longer 
can  they  count  on  staying  after  school  to  participate  in  sports  and 
learn  about  physical  fitness.  No  longer  can  they  count  on  neighbor- 
hood parks  for  recreational  areas  and  community  programs.  These 
have  been  the  first  casualties  of  budget  cuts.  So  far,  our  children 
cannot  count  on  our  schools  to  work  with  community-based  pro- 
grams because  often  they  do  not  work  together  to  find  solutions. 

Usually,  the  reason  solutions  are  not  possible  is  that  unions  and 
insurance  companies  make  it  cost  prohibitive  to  reopen  our  play- 
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grounds.  Another  reason  is  that  children  have  no  vote  and  no 
power. 

As  we  struggle  with  increasing  health  care  costs  and  our  di- 
lemma with  latchkey  children,  drug  abuse,  and  unwanted  preg- 
nancies, we  should  think  of  viable  alternatives. 

You  will  hear  from  my  colleague,  Nancy  Hogshead,  as  she  cites 
statistics  that  relate  to  female  participation  in  sports  and  how  it 
relates  to  graduation  rates. 

We  will  not  going  capture  our  children's  imaginations  by  sub- 
stituting afterschool  drug  programs  at  the  price  of  sports  opportu- 
nities; which  is  what  is  happening  in  our  communities.  We  must 
make  them  think,  also  give  them  something  to  do. 

There  have  been  other  hearings  in  Washington  and  I  have  heard 
young  people  say  to  us  that  they  want  to  be  busy  and  go  out  into 
our  streets. 

The  problem  will  not  go  away  with  cut-and-paste  solutions  to  the 
Amateur  Sports  Act  nor  with  some  money  from  the  crime  bill.  I 
know  that  some  who  are  here  hope  these  hearings  might  just  be 
a  one-time  opportunity  and  that  we  will  look  at  what  the  Olympic 
Committee  has  done  and  say  everything  is  OK,  let  us  go  on  with 
business.  That  is  not  enough. 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  discuss  options.  Now  is  the  time  to 
refocus,  redefine,  and  take,  as  we  did  in  the  1970's,  what  is  best 
in  the  Olympic  sports  community,  which  is  a  lot,  and  combine  it 
with  new  thinking  and  new  programs  with  incentives  to  encourage 
us  to  work  together. 

Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  find  solutions  we  have  been  looking 
for  to  help  our  Nation's  young  and  talented  children  and  guide 
them  to  a  creative  and  productive  future. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  DeVarona  follows:] 

Prepared  State.ment  of  Ms.  Donna  DeVarona 

It  is  my  honor  and  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  address  issues  in  amateur  sports 
that  I  have  been  devoted  to  my  entire  life. 

I  first  competed  in  the  1960  Rome  Olympics.  The  Olympics  of  Muhammad  Ali, 
Wilma  Rudolph,  an  emerging  and  dominant  American  swimming  efTort  and  of 
course  the  ever  present  drama  of  East-West  confrontation  through  sport.  At  that 
time  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  (USOC)  was  little  more  than  a  travel  agency  with 
an  "old  boys  club"  managing  the  U.S.  multisport  efforts  in  both  the  Pan  American 
Games  and  the  Olympics.  Feuds  between  the  NCAA  and  the  old  AAU  continued  to 
disrupt  amateur  sport.  There  was  not  a  clear  criteria  for  sports  management,  much 
less  an  open  forum  for  communication.  Accountability  to  any  sort  of  guidelines  did 
not  exist.  Bottom  line,  the  efTorts  of  athletes  were  continually  compromised  because 
of  inadequate  leadership  and  structure.  Participation  by  women,  minorities,  and  the 
disabled  were  seldom  addressed.  Often  the  excuse  was  that  the  International  Olym- 
pic Committee  set  the  precedent.  Athletes'  rights  and  due  process  were  thoughts 
about  to  be  invented  only  with  the  passage  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  has  helped  to  shape  a  more 
comprehensive  and  efficient  Olympic  efTort.  But  just  as  major  corporations  when  de- 
signing new  products  have  to  respond  to  changes  in  the  marketplace,  so  does  this 
multisport  organization.  For  16  years  this  organization  has  operated  almost  without 
comment  from  Washington.  During  these  years,  however,  influences  both  within  and 
outside  of  the  USOC  structure  have  impeded  its  ability  to  adequately  meet  its  feder- 
ally mandated  responsibility  of  developing  grassroots  sports  opportunity  and  provid- 
ing amateur  athletic  opportunities  to  not  only  women,  minorities,  and  the  disabled, 
but  young  men  as  well. 

Some  of  the  failures  to  meet  this  mandate  come  from  the  fact  that  few  national 
governing  bodies  are  in  compliance  with  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  and  that  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  relationship  of  the  NGB  to  the  Olympic  Committee,  which  is 
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rather  like  an  arranged  marriage,  getting  along  has  been  more  of  a  priority  than 
a  compliance. 

Outside  influences  on  grassroots  programs  include  the  following: 

1.  The  demise  of  all  mandatory  physical  education  (PE)  programs  nationwide 
with  the  exception  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

2.  The  exemption  of  the  NCAA  from  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  as  a  result  of  their 
successful  lobbying  efTorts  from  1975  to  1978. 

3.  The  demise  of  elementary  and  middle  school  competitive  sports. 

4.  The  demise  of  Olympic  sports  in  colleges. 

5.  NCAA  rule  changes  that  limit  practice  and  playing  time  for  all  varsity  athletes 
regardless  of  grade  point  average  which  discriminates  against  athletes  in  Olympic 
sports. 

6.  The  failure  of  schools  to  comply  with  title  DC  and  the  Government's  failure  to 
enforce  title  IX. 

USOC  issues: 

For  almost  16  years  the  USOC  has  operated  without  comment  from  Washington. 
In  many  respects  even  those  congressional  representatives  who  served  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Olympic  Sports  wanted  this  new  reconstructed  organization 
to  flourish  on  its  own  without  Government  interference.  The  problem  that  has  tran- 
spired is  that  when  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  was  passed  it  represented  many  com- 
promises, compromises  that  have  impeded  its  ability  to  function  and  fulfill  its  man- 
date; worst  of  all  on  one  occasion,  the  integrity  of  the  entire  organization  was  jeop- 
ardized because  of  one  USOC  president  who  had  consolidated  so  much  power  that 
he  began  operating  the  USOC  as  his  own  private  company.  He  eventually  resigned, 
but  only  after  press  exposure.  To  this  day  there  is  no  clear  check-and-balance  sys- 
tem within  the  USOC  that  would  prevent  an  individual  from  repeating  this  sce- 
nario. 

The  USOC  has  the  potential  of  becoming  truly  what  was  intended  in  the  Amateur 
Sports  Act.  However,  without  consensus  and  dialog,  the  kind  of  process  we  used  to 
restructure  in  1978,  it  will  be  very  difTicult  to  achieve  these  aims.  It  will  take  time, 
work,  and  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  leadership  in  Washington.  I  know  the 
sports  community  is  willing.  They  feel  that  the  Olympics  coming  to  Atlanta  in  1996, 
that  now  is  the  time  to  get  our  Olyrnpic  house  in  order.  Most  of  the  individuals  in 
the  sports  community  have  made  a  liietime  commitment  to  sports.  They  realize  the 
vast  potential  of  the  USOC,  but  also  fear  with  its  power  and  it  new  found  credibil- 
ity, since  the  Amateur  Sports  Act,  that  we  must  be  even  more  diligent  in  protecting 
the  rights  and  the  future  of  our  young  people.  This  organization's  mandate  has 
been,  on  one  hand,  to  produce  Olympic  gold  medalists  ana  on  the  other  hand  create 
grassroots  programs.  For  years  we  nave  asked  ourselves  if  one  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other.  The  days  of  when  we  were  so  naive  as  to  think  that  just  produc- 
ing role  models  was  enough  are  over.  The  landscape  of  our  country  has  changed. 
No  longer  can  our  children  play  safely  in  the  streets  or  explore  the  neighborhood. 
No  longer  can  they  count  on  staying  aflerschool  for  sports  or  learning  about  fitness. 
In  our  schools,  most  of  those  programs  are  gone.  No  longer  can  they  count  on  com- 
munity programs,  parks  and  recreation  areas.  These  are  the  first  casualties  in  the 
budget  cuts.  So  far  our  children  cannot  count  on  our  schools  to  work  with  commu- 
nity based  programs  because  often  they  do  not  work  together  to  find  solutions.  Often 
the  reason  solutions  are  not  possible  is  that  unions  and  insurance  companies  make 
it  cost  prohibitive  to  reopen  our  playgrounds.  Often  the  reason  solutions  are  not 
found  is  that  children  have  no  vote  and  no  power.  As  we  struggle  with  the  increas- 
ing health  care  costs  and  our  dilemma  with  latchkey  children,  drug  abuse,  and  un- 
wanted pregnancies;  we  should  think  of  viable  alternatives. 

You  heard  my  colleague,  Nancy  Hogshead,  cite  statistics  as  it  relates  to  female 
participation  in  sports.  We  are  not  going  to  capture  their  imaginations  by  substitut- 
ing afterschool  drug  counseling  at  the  price  ot  sports  opportunities.  Give  them  time 
to  think,  yes,  but  certainly  give  them  something  to  do;  listen  to  them.  From  the 
hearings  you  have  held  you  have  learned  from  them  that  they  are  bored,  frustrated, 
and  worst  of  all  frightened  to  go  out  in  the  streets  and  neighborhoods  of  America. 
This  problem  will  not  go  away  with  cut-and-paste  solutions  and  a  few  hearings  on 
the  Amateur  Sports  Act  and  some  money  from  the  crime  bill. 

I  know  the  hope  from  many  here  is  that  these  hearings  may  conclude  quickly  and 
that  with  some  cosmetic  work  done  on  athletes,  due  process  and  grassroots  discus- 
sion will  do  the  job.  However,  now  is  the  time  to  refocus,  redefine,  and  to  take  it 
as  we  did  in  the  1970's.  To  take  what  is  best  in  the  Olympics  sports  community 
and  combine  it  with  new  thinking  and  new  programs  with  incentives  which  make 
us  work  together.  This  is  not  only  about  sports,  it  is  also  about  finally  finding  and 
creating  solutions  which  can  embrace  our  aoandoned  children  and  to  help  to  prepare 
and  guide  our  talented  children  toward  a  productive  future. 
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Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  DeVarona.  I  know 
that  you  have  got  a  plane,  so  if  you  have  to  excuse  yourself  we  un- 
derstand. 

Ms.  DeVarona.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  the  testi- 
mony for  the  record  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Disabled  Sports  Team 
that  is  here.  It  is  just  indicative  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  that  want  to  speak,  and  that  there  is  an  eagerness  and  a 
commitment  to  this  issue. 

Senator  Bryan.  Well,  we  think  that  is  very  helpful,  and  that  tes- 
timony will  be  received  and  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  the  U.S.  Disabled  Sports  Team  fol- 
lows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  the  U.S.  Disabled  Sports  Tea.m 

This  testimony  is  submitted  by  the  U.S.  Disabled  Sports  Team  (USDST),  which 
consists  of  the  five  major  Disabled  Sports  Organizations  representing  all  the  ath- 
letes who  will  be  competing  at  the  1996  Paralympic  Games  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and 
athletes  who  have  competed  in  past  Paralympic  Games,  including  Seoul  (1988);  Bar- 
celona (1992);  Tignes  and  Liliehammer.  The  1996  Atlanta  Paralympic  Games  will 
feature  4,000  athletes  from  110  countries. 

The  USDST  consists  of  Disabled  Sports  Organizations  (DSOs),  members  of  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Family;  including  Wheelchair  Sports  USA;  U.S.  Association  for  Blind 
Athletes;  U.S.  Cerebral  Palsy  Athletic  Association;  National  Handicapped  Sports 
and  Dwarf  Athletic  Association  of  America. 

The  USDST  requested  the  opportunity  to  testify  at  this  hearing,  but  was  denied. 
The  USDST  respectfully  requests  the  opportunity  to  testify  at  future  hearings  on 
the  1978  Amateur  Sports  Act  (ASA)  so  that  the  issues  presented  in  this  written  tes- 
timony may  be  examined  more  fully. 

The  DSOs  have  been  delegated  responsibility  of  identifying  and  developing  ath- 
letes from  16  difTerent  sports  competitions,  offered  at  the  Paralympic  Games.  These 
include:  track  and  field;  swimming;  cycling;  powerlifling;  volleyball;  skiing,  and  oth- 
ers. The  DSOs  must  also  develop  and  conduct  community-based  grassroots  programs 
because  the  traditional  secondary  school/college  feeder  system,  does  not  exist  for 
athletes  with  disabilities. 

THE  ASA  AND  THE  A.MERICANS  WITH  DlSABILmES  ACT  (ADA) 

Since  passage  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  in  1978,  major  legislation  has  been 
passed  into  law  which  has  opened  up  new  opportunities  and  ensured  equal  rights 
for  disabled  individuals  in  all  areas  of  life.  The  most  significant  legislation  is  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  which  was  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President  in  July  1990. 

Language  in  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  (ASA),  establishing  opportunities  for  ath- 
letes with  disabilities,  does  not  reflect  policies  and  rights  guaranteed  by  the  ADA 
and  other  legislation.  The  results  have  been  lack  of  clear  statutory  guidance  regard- 
ing development  of  opportunities  for  disabled  athletes,  efTective  exclusion  from  gov- 
erning and  policy-making  bodies  within  the  USOC  and  reliance  upon  the  good  will 
of  the  USOC  staff  and  administration  for  positive  programs,  instead  of  clearly  de- 
fined rights  and  opportunities. 

More  specific  language,  guaranteeing  equal  opportunities  for  disabled  athletes, 
needs  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Amateur  Sports  Act.  Such  language  will  provide 
clear  statutory  guidance  regarding  the  development  of  equal  opportunities  for  ath- 
letes with  disabilities. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  USDST  that  by  their  actions  the  present  administrative 
staff,  including  the  executive  director  of  the  USOC,  has  demonstrated  a  commitment 
to  inclusion  of  disabled  athletes  in  the  Olympic  family.  However,  the  USOC  execu- 
tive director  will  be  leaving  his  position  soon  and  the  DSOs  are  fearful  that,  once 
again,  their  efforts  and  priorities  will  be  neglected,  absent  clear  leadership  direc- 
tives. It  is  for  this  reason  the  DSOs  are  compelled  to  submit  testimony  to  work  to 
secure  clearly  defined  rights  and  opportunities  so  that  disabled  athletes  do  not  have 
to  rely  solely  upon  the  good  will  of  administrative  staff. 
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ORIGINAL  GOALS  OF  ASA 

Many  of  the  original  purposes  and  goals  of  the  ASA  have  been  accomplished.  The 
ASA  established  a  unified  National  Governing  Bodies'  (NGBs)  System  to  represent 
the  United  States  domestically  and  on  International  Sports  Bodies.  The  Act  also  be- 
gins to  address  the  issue  of  opening  up  doors  for  equal  involvement  of  women,  dis- 
abled and  minority  athletes  in  the  Olympic  movement.  From  this  perspective,  the 
ASA  has  been  a  success. 

However,  the  ASA  falls  far  short  in  ensuring  equal  treatment  for  athletes  with 
disabilities  and  other  targeted  groups.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  DSOs  recommend 
these  hearings  include  an  examination  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  grant- 
ing equal  opportunities  for  minority  populations,  including  athletes  with  disabilities. 
There  needs  to  be  more  specific  language  incorporated  in  the  ASA  so  that  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  (USOC)  can  more  efTectively  address  these  issues  in  the  future. 

TASK  FORCE  ON  DISABLED  ATHLETES 

In  1990,  the  USOC  Executive  Committee  established  a  Task  Force  to  study  the 
issue  of  opportunities  for  disabled  in  sports.  The  report  of  the  Task  Force  was  issued 
in  January  1991  and  made  12  major  recommendations,  dealing  with  funding,  train- 
ing opportunities,  inclusion  in  NGB  programming,  funding  of  DSO  grassroots  pro- 
grams, and  others. 

OLTSTANDING  ISSUES 

Three  and  one-half  years  after  the  Task  Force  Report,  only  three  of  the  12  rec- 
ommendations made  have  been  implemented.  Because  of  this,  the  following  chal- 
lenges still  exist: 

Paralympic  Terminology 

The  ASA  contains  no  reference  to  the  Paralympic  Games,  or  other  equivalent 
games  for  disabled  athletes.  Development  of  an  International  Paralympic  movement 
during  the  1980's  needs  to  be  reflected  in  amendatory  language  to  the  ASA.  The 
International  Olympic  Committee  has  recognized  the  International  Paralympic 
Committee.  The  lack  of  Paralympic  language  in  the  current  ASA  leaves  considerable 
vagueness  about  the  role  and  representation  of  athletes  with  disabilities  in  a  full 
range  of  activities,  which  are  clearly  spelled  out  for  athletes  who  compete  in  Olym- 
pic and  Pan  American  Games. 

DSO  / Disabled  Athlete  Representation  on  Policy  and  Advisory  Bodies 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  DSOs  have  no  efTective  representation  on  any  of 
the  major  policy  or  advisory  boards  of  the  USOC.  This  includes  the  following: 

1.  There  is  no  representation  of  disabled  athletes  on  the  USOC  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

2.  There  is  no  representation  of  disabled  athletes  on  the  Athlete  Advisory  Council. 

3.  There  are  no  disabled  officers  on  the  USOC. 

4.  There  is  only  one  disabled  sports  organization  representative  on  the  107  mem- 
ber Board  of  Directors.  Over  80  percent  of  the  board  consists  of  representatives  from 
the  National  Governing  Bodies  and  the  Athlete  Advisory  Council.  Any  decisions  re- 
garding funding  for  DSOs  or  disabled  programs  are  nearly  always  viewed  as  taking 
away  from  nondisabled  athletes  and  most  recommendations  have  been  defeated  by 
the  board. 

Priority  for  Use  of  Olympic  Training  Centers 

Olympic  training  center  priority  for  elite  disabled  athletes  is  ranked  behind  for- 
eign athletes  and  high  school  athletes.  (Because  of  the  good  will  of  the  USOC  staff, 
disabled  athletes  have  received  fair  treatment  with  regard  to  access  of  training  fa- 
cilities. Again,  the  DSOs  must  rely  upon  good  intentions  and  do  not  have  the  right 
for  their  athletes  to  have  equal  treatment.) 

Funding 

Funding  for  disabled  athletes  is  only  a  fraction  of  that  allocated  for  nondisabled 
athletes — an  estimated  $4  for  every  $100  spent  on  nondisabled  athletes.  [Wall 
Street  Journal  Article,  December  10,  1993  may  be  found  in  the  committee  files.] 

Because  DSOs  are  delegated  the  responsibility  of  ofiering  many  sports  competi- 
tions, instead  of  just  one  sport,  as  is  the  case  with  the  NGBs,  their  resources  are 
stretched  far  beyond  what  could  be  considered  acceptable  for  the  conduct  of  quality 
competitions. 
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Participation  in  Olympic  Festivals  and  Pan  American  Games 

No  disabled  athletes  compete  at  Pan  American  Games.  Approximately  two  percent 
of  the  athletes  competing  at  Olympic  Festivals  are  disabled. 

Representation  on  National  Governing  Bodies'  (NGBs)  Boards 

Because  the  DSOs  must  offer  so  many  different  sports,  it  becomes  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  the  DSOs  to  have  any  meaningful  representation  on  NGBs.  The  cost  of 
dues  alone,  and  of  sending  representatives  to  each  NGB  meeting,  represents  a  sig- 
nificant financial  commitment  and  diverts  money  that  could  be  used  for  the  conduct 
of  quality  programs.  Provisions  need  to  be  made  to  accommodate  DSO  representa- 
tion on  NGB  boards. 

Support  of  Paralympic  Teams 

The  first  Paralympic  Team  to  be  fully  funded  by  the  USOC  occurred  in  1994,  six- 
teen years  after  passage  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act.  The  DSOs  see  this  as  a  positive 
development,  but  again,  there  are  no  clear  guarantees  that  future  Paralympic 
Teams  will  be  fully  funded  by  the  USOC.  Full  funding  is  guaranteed  for  the  Olym- 
pic and  Pan  American  Teams. 

CONCLUSION 

To  be  sure,  progress  has  been  made  and  there  are  promising  indications  that  ath- 
letes with  disabilities  will  achieve  greater  opportunities.  At  least  one  Paralympic 
Team  has  been  fully  funded;  a  few  of  the  41  NGBs  are  beginning  to  address  the 
inclusion  of  elite  disabled  athletes  in  their  sports  programs  (the  most  notable,  posi- 
tive exception  is  U.S.  Skiing);  the  Paralympic  Games  have  been  held  at  the  same 
venue  immediately  following  the  Olympic  Games  in  Seoul,  Barcelona,  Tignes  and 
Lillehammer;  and  in  1996  the  Games  will  be  held  in  Atlanta.  • 

However,  without  specific  Congressional  amendments  to  the  Amateur  Sports  Act, 
athletes  with  disabilities  will  continue  to  experience  unequal  treatment  and  be  de- 
nied the  full  participation  in  the  Olympic  movement,  which  is  now  accorded  to  non- 
disabled  athletes.  We  ask  Congress  to  work  with  representatives  of  the  Disabled 
Sports  Organizations  to  ensure  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  will  be  a  document  which 
embraces  concepts  of  sport  participation  for  all  American  citizens,  regardless  of 
physical  or  mental  characteristics. 

Senator  Bryan.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony,  and 
Ms.  Hogshead  has  been  referenced  several  times  in  the  preceding 
testimony.  Ms.  Hogshead,  welcome  to  our  committee  hearing. 

STATEMENT  OF  NANCY  HOGSHEAD,  PRESHDENT,  WOMEN'S 

SPORTS  FOUNDATION 

Ms.  Hogshead.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  be 
here,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Stevens,  Senator  McCain. 

I  am  Nancy  Hogshead,  a  three-time  Olympic  gold  medalist  in 
swimming,  a  motivational  speaker  and  author.  I  am  also  a  member 
of  the  Athlete's  Advisory  Council  for  the  1996  Olympics  in  Atlanta, 
and  I  am  here  as  the  president  of  the  Women's  Sports  Foundation, 
which  is  a  501(c)(3)  nonprofit  national  education  organization. 

The  promise  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  is  simply  not  being  met. 
I  am  here  before  you  because  the  promises  of  the  1978  Am.ateur 
Sports  Act  have  not  been  realized,  and  I  believe  that  Congress  can 
do  something  about  that. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Women's  Sports  Foundation  that  the 
USOC  and  its  national  sports  governing  bodies  have  not  accom- 
plished either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  act  with  regard  to  the 
representation  of  women  within  the  USOC  or  the  national  sports 
govcT-ning  bodies  it  recognizes. 

Neither  have  the  USOC  or  the  national  sports  governing  bodies 
provided  nondiscriminatory  sports  opportunities  for  girls  and 
women  at  either  the  grassroots  or  elite  level  as  athletes,  coaches, 
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officials,  and  administrators.  So,  the  act  is  not  broken  but  it  is  sim- 
ply not  being  implemented. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  facts  contained  in  my  written  testi- 
mony which  prove  the  point.  With  regard  to  representation,  women 
hold  only  18  percent  of  the  positions  on  the  USOC's  lOO-member 
board  of  directors,  and  21  percent  of  the  positions  on  the  powerful 
executive  committee. 

The  status  of  women  on  other  standing  committees  of  the  USOC 
falls  primarily  within  the  15-  to  38-percent  range,  with  characteris- 
tically lower  percentages  on  the  most  powerful  USOC  committees 
and  higher  percentages  on  committees  of  lesser  importance.  This 
situation  is  replicated  in  the  board  of  directors  and  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  majority  of  national  sports  governing  bodies  that 
have  been  recognized  by  the  USOC. 

Only  33  percent  of  the  100  million  U.S.  athletes  are  women. 
Even  though  the  NGB's  report  that  42  percent  of  their  registered 
athletes  are  women,  only  15  of  the  41  NGB's  report  registration  of 
their  athletes.  Only  23  percent  of  over  3  million  senior  athletes  are 
women.  Only  9  percent  of  the  NGB  coaches  in  the  United  States 
are  women. 

With  regards  to  the  grassroots  participation  national  sports  gov- 
erning bodies  spent  an  average  of  only  10.5  percent  of  their  total 
revenues  on  grassroots  sports.  During  the  4-year  period  from  1989 
to  1992  the  USOC  awarded  a  little  bit  more  than  $622,000  to  the 
community/education-based  multisport  organizations  like  Boys 
Clubs,  Girls  Clubs,  Police  Athletic  Leagues,  YWCA's  that  provide 
most  of  the  grassroots  open  amateur  sports  and  youth  opportuni- 
ties in  the  United  States,  compared  to  $20  million  in  1  year  alone 
to  the  41  NGB's — 16  of  the  41  NGB's  have  no  grassroots  programs. 

The  USOC-NGB  responsibility  for  the  growth  of  grassroots 
sports  is  particularly  important  to  women  in  previously 
underrepresented  groups  whose  absence  from  governance,  adminis- 
tration, and  participation  at  the  national  and  international  levels 
can  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  early  opportunities  to  participate,  or  lack 
of  financial  resources  to  take  advantage  of  participation  opportuni- 
ties. 

And  third,  with  regard  to  the  elite  level  participation,  in  1991- 
92  women  received  only  36  percent  of  the  USOC's  athlete  subsist- 
ence grants.  At  the  elite  level  only  3  percent  of  the  national  junior 
elite  pool  and  22  percent  of  the  national  elite  pool  are  women. 

Only  35  percent  of  the  Barcelona  Olympic  Team,  and  33  percent 
of  the  Albertville  USA  Olympic  Teams  were  women,  however  in 
Barcelona  and  Albertville  female  athlete  medal  production  per  ath- 
lete exceeded  their  male  counterpart. 

With  regard  to  the  official  USOC  Olympic  delegations  in  Bar- 
celona women  comprised  31  of  161  staff  members,  which  is  19  per- 
cent. And  in  Albertville,  women  comprised  3  of  42  staff  members, 
which  is  7  percent.  Women  comprised  only  20  percent  of  NGB  na- 
tion team  coaches. 

What  all  these  numbers  mean  are  the  lack  of  oversight  and  eval- 
uation. The  facts  clearly  indicate  that  the  USOC  and  its  NGB's  are 
not  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  of 
1978  and  that  the  USOC  is  not  exercising  its  responsibility  to  an- 
nually review  the  performance  of  the  NGB  s  regarding  the  act. 
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Rather  than  41  NGB's  receiving  annual  reviews,  the  USOC  has 
undertaken  only  13  total  reviews  in  the  last  16  years.  When  NGB's 
are  reviewed,  they  are  reviewed  by  their  peers  from  other  NGB's 
who  do  not  want  to  be  put  under  the  same  microscope  when  it  is 
their  turn.  Under  such  a  system  it  is  highly  unlikely  the  NGB's 
will  ever  be  held  accountable  for  noncompliance  with  the  act. 

There  is  a  need  to  reexamine  the  exclusion  of  jurisdiction  over 
closed  competition  like  the  NCAA.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
the  Amateur  Sports  Act  left  the  responsibility  for  closed  competi- 
tion or  competition  within  the  United  States  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  various  schools  and  college  athletics  governance  organizations. 
The  record  of  these  groups  regarding  the  participation  of  women  is 
equally  discouraging.  The  recommendation — again,  the  act  is  not 
broken  but  it  needs  to  be  fully  implemented. 

What  steps  should  Congress  take  to  ensure  that  the  USOC  and 
the  NGB's  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  and  that  the 
promise  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978  is  realized? 

The  Women's  Sports  Foundation  recommends  consideration  of 
the  following  actions.  Require  that  the  USOC  and  all  national  gov- 
erning bodies  to  annually  provide  standardized  data  that  is  avail- 
able to  the  public  on  the  participation  of  women  and  other 
underrepresented  groups  as  participants,  employees,  and  appointed 
and  elected  leaders.  Full  disclosure  provides  an  incentive  to  comply 
in  order  to  avoid  public  embarrassment. 

Two,  appoint  a  blue-ribbon  committee  consisting  of  non-NGB  af- 
filiated experts  to  annually  review  the  performance  of  each  NGB 
and  the  USOC  and  present  its  report  to  Congress.  This  would  re- 
place the  current  system  of  the  USOC  annually  reporting  to  Con- 
gress. 

Three,  reconsider  the  exclusion  of  the  USOC-NGB  jurisdiction 
over  closed  competition  from  the  provisions  of  the  Amateur  Sports 
Act,  or  initiate  strong  actions  for  such  closed  competition  organiza- 
tions to  come  into  compliance  with  Title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  Act. 

Close  competition  organizations  have  not  met  the  spirit  of  the 
Amateur  Sports  Act.  They  have  discriminated  against  women  in 
the  provisions  of  participation,  in  employment  opportunities,  and 
benefits  to  athletes. 

I  think  how  much  money  that  the  NCAA  spends  every  year  lob- 
bying this  organization  for,  you  know,  things  like  what  the  SAT 
basic  levels  will  be  and  what  the  requirements  for  participation 
are.  And  yet  what  they  have  done  to  help  women — they  have  actu- 
ally been  antagonistic  to  the  goals  of  the  laws  that  are  set  here. 

Five,  specify  that  a  certain  percentage  of  USOC  development 
funds  to  NGB's  be  designated  for  the  development  of  grassroots 
sports. 

Sixth,  specify  that  lack  of  equitable  representation  of  women  and 
minorities  on  NGB  executive  boards  and  standing  committees  is 
grounds  for  denial  of  USOC  development  funds. 

Seventh,  require  that  the  USOC  and  each  NGB  develop  and 
begin  to  implement  an  affirmative  action  plan  designed  to  create 
more  equitable  representation  of  women  and  minorities  in  all  elect- 
ed and  paid  positions  in  these  organizations. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  give  my  testimony. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Hogshead  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Nancy  Hogshead 

I  am  Nancy  Hogshead,  a  3-time  Olympic  gold  medalist  in  swimming,  a  motiva- 
tional speaker  ana  author.  In  the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympics  I  won  more  medals 
than  any  other  swimmer — three  golds  and  one  silver.  1  attended  Duke  University 
where  I  held  or  still  hold  virtually  every  school  record  in  swimming.  I  am  currently 
the  President  of  the  Women's  Sports  Foundation,  a  501(cX3)  non-profit  national  edu- 
cational organization. 

THE  WOME.V'S  SPORTS  FOUNDATION 

The  Foundation  works  to  end  sex  discrimination  in  sports  by  educating  athletes, 
parents  and  coaches  about  their  rights,  and  by  working  to  infiuence  policy  in  sports 
organizations.  We  believe  that  education  is  the  key  to  helping  girls  and  women  go 
beyond  the  myths  that  have  kept  them  from  taking  part  in  sports.  Access  to  sports 
is  often  determined  by  access  to  money.  Without  proper  ending  girls  and  women 
don't  get  the  opportunities  they  need  and  deserve.  Thus,  the  Foundation  admin- 
isters over  20  national  and  grassroots  based  grant  programs  that  enable  girls  and 
women  to  pursue  their  dreams  as  coaches,  athletes  or  researchers.  Women  in  sports 
seldom  receive  the  recognition  and  attention  they  deserve  for  their  accomplish- 
ments. By  offering  national  and  local  award  programs  for  coaches,  journalists,  elite 
sportswomen  and  contributors  to  women's  sports,  the  Foundation  highlights  ad- 
vances in  women's  sports  and  important  female  athlete  role  models. 

The  Foundation  was  founded  in  1974  by  Billie  Jean  King,  Donna  de  Varona, 
Wyomia  Tyus  and  other  champion  female  athletes  to  promote  and  enhance  sports 
and  fitness  opportunities  for  girls  and  women.  These  successful  women  athletes  did 
not  want  girls  following  in  their  footsteps  to  face  the  same  barriers  to  participation 
they  did.  Many  of  the  Foundation's  leaders  took  part  in  the  drafting  and  design  of 
the  Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978,  most  notably  Donna  de  Varona,  the  Foundation's 
President  at  that  time  and  a  person  who  was  my  role  model. 

PROMISE  OF  THE  AMATEUR  SPORT  ACT  NOT  BEING  MET 

I  am  here  before  you  because  the  promises  of  the  1978  Amateur  Sports  Act  have 
not  been  realized  and  I  believe  that  Congress  can  do  something  about  that  It  is  the 
position  of  the  Women's  sports  Foundation  that  the  USOC  and  its  national  sport 
governing  bodies  have  not  accomplished  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Act  with 
regard  to  the  representation  of  women  within  the  USOC  or  the  national  sport  gov- 
erning bodies  it  recognizes.  Neither  have  the  USOC  or  the  national  sport  governing 
bodies  provided  non-discriminatory  sports  opportunities  for  girls  ana  women  at  ei- 
ther the  grassroots  or  elite  level  as  athletes  coaches,  ofTicials  and  administrators. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  created  a  vertical  sports  structure 
that  was  intended  to  provide: 

•  a  foundation  for  cooperation  and  interaction  among  all  amateur  sports  groups; 

•  a  mechanism  for  the  settlement  of  organizational  disputes  over  the  right  to  be 
a  national  sport  governing  body; 

•  guaranteed  rights  for  an  athlete  to  compete; 

•  more  effective  financing  of  amateur  sports;  and 

•  a  central  policy  making  forum  to  identify  U.S.  sports  problems  and  effect  solu- 
tions. 

The  USOC  and  its  NGBs  were  given  broad  powers  by  Congress,  including  the 
right  to  name  single  national  sport  governing  bodies  (NCTBs)  that  would  have  total 
control  over  the  governance  of  a  sport,  name  Olympic  and  Pan  American  teams  and 
represent  the  United  States  in  the  world  sports  governance  arena. 

However,  it  was  also  the  promise  of  the  Act  and  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  USOC  and  its  NUBs,  in  return  for  such  power,  would  have  to  fulfill  higher  order 
responsibilities.  These  responsibilities  included: 

•  insuring  broad  grassroots  amateur  sports  programs 

•  encouraging  physical  fitness  and  public  participation  in  sports 

•  non-discrimination  in  the  conduct  of  programs 

•  a  specific  charge  to  meet  the  needs  oi  women  and  physically  challenged  athletes 
through  support  and  financial  assistance  and  adequate  representation  on  USOC  and 
NUB  governance  structures 

In  support  of  the  contention  that  the  Act  requires  and  Congress  intended  that  the 
USOC  and  the  NGBs  meet  these  obligations,  I  quote  from  the  April  27,  1978  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  which  accompanied 
Senate  Bill  2727,  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978: 
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America's  weakness  in  sports  is  certainly  not  for  want  of  talent  nor  for  lack 
of  resources.  Our  difficulties  lie  in  failing  to  join  together  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing athletic  opportunities.  We  need  to  encourage  physical  fitness  and  pro- 
vide more  and  better  athletic  programs  (pp.  3-4). 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  necessity  oi  the  Olympic  Committee  and  the  na- 
tional governing  bodies  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  women  and  handi- 
capped athletes.  Both  groups  have  sufTered  from  lack  of  support  and  financial 
assistance  in  the  development  of  their  programs  (p.  4). 

*  *  *  one  of  the  most  important  functions  (of^the  USOC)  should  be  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  physical  fitness  and  public  participation  in  sports  (p.  5) 

In  order  to  be  recognized,  the  sports  organization  (NGB)  must  also  snow  that 
it  provides  an  equal  opportunity  for  all  personnel  to  participate  in  amateur  ath- 
letic competitions  and  that  it  has  nondiscriminatory  membership  policies.  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  NGB  must  equitably  represent  women  *  *  *  (p.  7). 
The  amateur  sports  organization  must  also  demonstrate  that  it  is  capable  of 
meeting  certain  duties  once  it  is  designated  as  a  national  governing  body.  It 
must  develop  participation  and  interest  in  its  sport  ♦  *   *  and  provide  support 
for  participation  by  women  where  separate  national  pro  grams  ior  male  ana  fe- 
male athletes  are  conducted  and  encourage  participation  by  handicapped  indi- 
viduals, (p.  7-8). — Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  on  S.  2727,  Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978,  April  27,   1978,  Cal- 
endar No.  705  (51  pp.) 
The  language  of  the  Act  itself  tracks  this  intent  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation. 

These  higher  order  responsibilities  have  not  been  met  with  regard  to  women  in 
general,  but  even  less  so  among  women  of  color  and  physically  challenged  women. 
Based  on  1991  data  (unless  otherwise  indicated)  provided  by  the  USOC  (see  Appen- 
dix A),  the  following  picture  of  women's  participation,  fully  13  years  following  the 
passage  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act,  appears: 

REPRESENTATION 

Women  hold  only  18  percent  of  the  positions  on  the  USOC's  100  member  Board 
of  Directors  and  21  percent  of  the  positions  on  its  powerful  executive  committee.  The 
status  of  women  on  other  standing  committees  of  the  USOC  falls  primarily  within 
the  15  percent  to  38  percent  range  with  characteristically  lower  percentages  on  the 
most  powerful  USOC;  committees  and  higher  percentages  on  committees  of  lesser 
importance. 


Representation  of  Women  on  USOC  Standing  Committees ' 


Commitlee 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Pefcent 
female 


Board  of  Directors 

Executive  Committee 

Athlete  ID  &  Development  

Attilete  Support  

Audit 

Budget 

Finance 

Coaching  

Sports  for  Disabled 

Education  

Ethics  

Games  Prep/Services  

Legislation 

Membership  &  Credentials  

Member  Services  

Sports  Equipment  &  Technology 

Sports  Medicine  

Training  Centers  

US  Olympic  Festivals  

USOC-USCSC  

Total 

>  ProvKied  by  Public  Inlormalion/Media  Relations  Dmsioii  of  ttie  USOC  as  ot  V12/94. 


82 

19 

10 

10 

6 

7 

14 

8 

11 

6 

5 

14 
8 
11 
12 
14 
15 


10 


18 
4 
3 
5 
4 
3 
3 
4 
2 
9 
1 
5 
5 
4 
5 
2 
5 
5 
5 
6 


100 
23 
13 
15 
10 
10 
17 
12 
13 
15 
5 

19 
13 
15 
17 
16 
21 
13 
13 
16 


18 
21 
23 
33 
40 
30 
18 
33 
15 
60 
17 
26 
38 
27 
29 
13 
24 
38 
38 
38 


279 


98 


377 


35 
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This  situation  is  replicated  on  the  Boards  of  Directors  and  standing  committees 
of  the  majority  of  national  sports  governing  bodies  that  have  been  recognized  by  the 
USOC. 

•  Only  33  percent  of  over  100,000,000  U.S.  athletes  are  women 

•  Even  though  the  NGBs  report  that  42  percent  of  their  registered  athletes  are 
women,  only  15  of  the  41  NGBs  rejaorted  registration  of  their  athletes 

•  Only  23  percent  of  over  3,000,000  senior  athletes  are  women 

•  Only  9  percent  of  the  NGB  coaches  in  the  U.S.  are  women 

GRASSROOTS  PARTICIPATION 

•  National  sports  governing  bodies  spent  an  average  of  only  10.5  percent  of  their 
total  revenues  on  grassroots  sports. 

•  During  a  four  year  period  (1989-92),  the  USOC  awarded  only  $622,850  to  the 
community/education  based  multisport  organizations  (i.e..  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs. 
YWCA,  PAL,  etc.)  that  provide  most  of  the  grassroots  open  amateur  spwrts  ana 
youth  opportunities  in  the  U.S.  compared  to  $20  million  in  one  year  alone  (1991) 
to  the  41  NGBs. 

•  16  of  the  41  NGBs  have  no  grassroots  programs  (Atlanta  Journal,  May  8, 
1994). 

The  USOC/NGB  responsibility  for  the  growth  of  grassroots  sports  is  particularly 
important  to  women  and  previously  underrepresented  groups  whose  absence  from 
governance,  administration  and  participation  at  the  national  and  international  lev- 
els can  be  traced  to  lack  of  early  opportunities  to  participate  or  lack  of  financial  re- 
sources to  take  advantage  of  participation  opportunities. 

ELITE  LEVEL  PARTICIPATION 

•  In  1991-92,  women  received  only  36  percent  of  the  USOC's  athlete  subsistence 
grants 

•  At  the  elite  level,  only  3  percent  of  the  national  junior  elite  pool  i  and  22  per- 
cent of  the  national  elite  pool  are  women 

•  Only  35  percent  of  the  Barcelona  USA  Olympic  team  and  33  percent  of  the 
Albertville  USA  Olympic  teams  were  women.  However,  in  Barcelona  and  Albertville, 
female  athlete  medal  production  per  athlete  exceeded  her  male  counterpart: 

Barcelona:  Female,  90  medals/219  competitors,  41  percent;  and  Male,  102  medals/ 
402  competitors,  25  percent. 

Albertville:  Female,  9  medals/47  competitors,  19  percent;  and  Male,  2  medals/96 
competitors,  2  percent. 

•  With  regard  to  the  official  U.S.  Olympic  delegations,  in  Barcelona,  women  com- 
prised 31  (19  percent)  of  161  stafT  members  and  in  Albertville,  women  comprised 
3  (7  percent)  oi  42  stafT  members. 

•  Women  comprise  only  20  percent  of  NGB  national  team  coaches. 

LACK  OF  OVERSIGHT  AND  EVALUATION 

The  facts  clearly  indicate  that  the  USOC  and  its  NGBs  are  not  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978  and  that  the  USOC  is  not  exer- 
cising its  responsibility  to  annually  review  the  performance  of  the  NGBs  regarding 
the  act.  Rather  than  41  NGBs  receiving  annual  reviews,  the  USOC  has  undertaken 
only  13  total  reviews  in  the  last  16  years.  When  NGBs  are  reviewed,  they  are  re- 
viewed by  their  peers  from  other  NCjBs  who  do  not  want  to  be  put  under  a  micro- 
scope when  it  is  their  turn.  Under  such  a  system,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the 
NGBs  will  ever  be  held  accountable  for  non-compliance  with  the  Act. 

NEED  TO  REEXAMINE  THE  EXCLUSION  OF  JURISDICTION  OVER  CLOSED  CO.MPETITION 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  left  the  responsibility 
for  closed  competition  (competition  within  the  United  States)  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  various  school  and  college  athletic  governance  organizations.  The  record  of  these 
groups  regarding  the  participation  of  women  is  equally  discouraging: 

•  Females  comprised  over  53  percent  of  our  college  undergraduate  student  popu- 
lation in  1990  (U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1990).  Of  282,512  student-athletes 
participating  at  NCAA  institutions  in  1991-92,  only  96,467  (34  percent)  were 
women. — (United  States  Department  of  Education.  (1990)  Digest  of  Educational  Sta- 
tistics. Washington,  D.C.:  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics.  Participation 


1  Baseball  skews  this  category  with  a  reported  300,000  male  athletes  and  none  for  women. 
However,  women  have  been  encouraged  to  play  baseball.  Even  subtracting  out  the  300,000,  par- 
ticipation is  only  29  percent. 
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study,  1991-92:  Men's  and  women's  sports.  (1993).  Overland  Park,  Kansas:  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association.) 

•  Contrary  to  popular  thought,  men's  sport  participation  has  not  sufiered  at  the 
expense  of  providmg  participation  opportunities  for  women — there  were  16,242  more 
male  athletes  in  1991-92  than  there  were  in  1981-82.  For  every  two  female  partici- 
pation slots  created  in  this  ten  year  period,  1.5  male  participation  slots  were  also 
added. — (National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  (1993)  Data  obtained  by  telephone 
from  the  research  department. 

•  The  NCAA  Gender  Equity  Study  released  on  March  11,  1992,  revealed  signifi- 
cant discrepancies  in  athletic  opportunities  at  the  institutional  level: 


Division 

Males 

Females 

1  

250  (69%) 
167  (58%) 
215  (67%) 

112  (31%) 

II    

79  (32%) 

Ill 

116  (35%) 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associatnn    (1992)  Gender  Equity 
Study 


•  Female  collegiate  athletes  are  receiving  less  than  24  percent  of  the  athletics  op- 
erating dollar  and  less  than  18  piercent  of  the  athletics  recruiting  dollar. — (National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  (1992)  Gender  Equity  Study.) 

•  Female  athletes  are  receiving  less  than  33  percent  of  the  college  athletic  schol- 
arship dollar.  Average  Division  I  scholarship  expenditures: 


Division 

Average  annual  athletic 

scholarship  dollars  to 

males 

Average  annual  athletic 
scholarship  dollars  to  fe- 
males 

1          1... 

849,130 
319,543 

372,800 

II    

148,966 

Male  college  athletes  receive  approximately  $179  million  dollars  more  per  year  in 
athletic  scholarship  grants  than  their  female  counterparts. — (National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association.  (1992)  Gender  Equity  Study. 

•  In  Division  lA  institutions,  women's  programs  received  only  18  percent  of  the 
total  budget  (Raiborn,  1990.) — (Raiborn,  Mitchell  H.  (1990).  Revenues  and  expenses 
of  intercollegiate  athletics  programs:  Analysis  of  financial  trends  and  relationships 
1985-89.  Mission,  Kansas:  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.) 

•  In  1972,  90  percent  of  all  collegiate  women's  athletics  programs  were  governed 
by  women  administrators;  in  1994  that  proportion  was  21  percent. — (Acosta,  R.V. 
and  Carpenter,  L.J.  (1994).  Women  in  intercollegiate  sport:  A  longitudinal  study — 
fifoeen  year  update.  1977-1994.  Unpublished  manuscript,  Brooklyn  College.) 

•  In  24.4  percent  of  our  nation's  athletics  programs,  there  are  no  women  athletics 
administrators  (athletic  directors,  associate  directors  or  assistant  directors)  even 
though  in  over  300  of  those  schools  there  are  at  least  three  athletics  administrator 
positions  (Acosta  and  Carpenter,  1994). — (Acosta,  R.V.  and  Carpenter,  L.J.  (1994). 
Women  in  intercollegiate  sport:  A  longitudinal  study — fifteen  year  update.  1977- 
1994.  Unpublished  manuscript,  Brooklyn  College.) 

•  49.4  percent  of  all  women's  teams  are  coached  by  women  (Acosta  and  Car- 
penter, 1994)  but  less  than  2  percent  of  all  men's  teams  are  coached  by  women — 
employment  opportunities  for  female  coaches  of  men's  teams  are  almost  non-exist- 
ent.—(Acosta,  R.V.  and  Carpenter,  L.J.  (1994).  Women  in  intercollegiate  sport:  A 
longitudinal  study — fifteen  year  update.  1977-1994.  Unpublished  manuscript,  Brook- 
lyn College.) 

•  Less  than  a  third  of  all  the  committee  positions  in  the  NCAA  are  held  by 
women;  and  that  percentage  drops  to  20  percent  among  the  NCAA's  most  powerful 
committees.  These  numbers  refiect  minimum  representation  limits  established  by 
the  NCAA  when  they  opened  their  doors  to  women  sports  in  1981 — there  has  not 
been  a  significant  increase  since  women  were  let  in  (Lovett  and  Lowry,  1989). — 
(Lovett,  Dorothy  J.  and  Carla  Lowry.  (1989,  January)  Gender  representations  in  the 
NCAA  and  NMA.  Journal  of  Applied  Research  in  Coaching  and  Athletics,  4,  (1),  1- 
16.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

What  steps  should  Congress  take  to  insure  that  the  USQC  and  the  NUBs  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act  and  that  the  promise  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act 
of  1978  is  realized?  The  Women's  Sports  Foundation  recommends  consideration  of 
the  following  actions: 
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1.  Reauire  the  USOC  and  all  national  governing  bodies  to  annually  provide 
standamized  data  that  is  available  to  the  public  on  the  participation  of  women  and 
other  underrepresented  groups  as  participants,  employees  and  appointed  and  elect- 
ed leaders.  Full  disclosure  provides  an  incentive  to  comply  in  ordier  to  avoid  public 
embarrassment. 

2.  Appoint  a  blue  ribbon  committee  consisting  of  non-NGB  affiliated  experts  to 
annually  review  the  performance  of  each  NGB  and  the  USOC  and  present  its  report 
to  Congress.  This  would  replace  the  current  system  of  the  USOC  annually  reporting 
to  Congress. 

3.  Reconsider  the  exclusion  of  USOC/NGB  jurisdiction  over  closed  competition 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  or  initiate  strong  action  for  such 
closed  competition  organizations  to  come  into  compliance  with  Title  DC  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  Act.  Closed  competition  organizations  have  not  met  the  spirit 
of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  and  have  discriminated  against  women  in  the  provision 
of  participation  and  employment  opportunities  and  benefits  to  athletes. 

4.  Insure  NGB  executive  board  representation  at  no  cost  to  grassroots  multi-sport 
community  organizations  serving  youth  sports.  These  organizations  currently  cannot 
afford  to  pay  dues  to  41  different  NGBs  and  their  membership  is  not  encouraged. 

5.  Specify  that  a  certain  percentage  of  USOC  development  funds  to  NGBs  be  des- 
ignated for  the  development  of  grassroots  sports. 

6.  Specify  that  lack  of  equitable  representation  of  women  and  minorities  on  NGB 
executive  boards  and  standing  committees  is  grounds  for  denial  of  USOC  develop- 
ment funds. 

7.  Require  that  the  USOC  and  each  NGB  develop  and  begin  to  implement  an  af- 
firmative action  plan  designed  to  create  more  equitable  representation  of  women 
and  minorities  in  all  elected  and  paid  positions  in  tnese  organizations. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share  the  concerns  and  recommendations  of  the 
Women's  Sports  Foundation. 


[Miscellaneous  information  and  tables  may  be  found  in  the  committee  files.] 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Hogshead.  We  appreciate  it.  We 
are  now  pleased  to  have  another  gold  medalist.  Welcome  to  our 
committee,  Ms.  Fitzgerald. 

STATEMENT  OF  BENITA  FITZGERALD,  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR, 
ATLANTA  CENTENNIAL  OLYMPIC  PROPERTIES 

Ms.  Fitzgerald.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good  afternoon  to 
you,  and  also  to  Senator  Stevens  and  Senator  McCain.  My  name 
is  Benita  Fitzgerald,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  be  here.  Just  yester- 
day, I  celebrated  the  10th  anniversary  of  my  Olympic  gold  medal 
performance  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  100-meter  hurdles  event. 

Senator  Stevens.  Ms.  Fitzgerald,  would  you  pull  the  microphone 
a  little  bit  closer  toward  you? 

Ms.  Fitzgerald.  Up  toward  me,  like  this? 

Senator  Stevens.  No,  closer  to  you,  and — there  you  go. 

Ms.  Fitzgerald.  That  is  better.  Should  I  start  over?  I  was  saying 
that  just  yesterday  I  celebrated  the  10th  anniversary  of  my  gold 
medal  performance  at  the  Los  Angeles  games  in  the  100-meter  hur- 
dle event.  I  was  a  member  of  two  Olympic  teams,  and  an  alternate 
on  a  third.  I  am  a  1983  Pan  American  Games  gold  medalist,  and 
8-time  national  champion,  and  14-time  collegiate  all-American. 

Born  in  1961,  I  have  reaped  the  benefits  of  several  important 
pieces  of  legislation,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  title  IX,  as  has 
been  discussed,  and  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  in  1978.  As  an  African 
American  student  athlete,  those  pieces  of  legislation,  in  particular 
the  Amateur  Sports  Act,  allowed  me  to  become  the  person  and  ath- 
lete I  am  today. 

USA  Track  and  Field,  the  national  governing  body  for  the  sport 
of  athletics,  was  born  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act.  USA  Track  and 
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Field  has  been  at  the  forefront  in  allowing  me  and  other  elite  ath- 
letes to  reap  the  financial  rewards  associated  with  their  success 
and,  as  a  result,  extend  their  careers.  This  support,  along  with  that 
for  my  schools,  college,  community,  and  the  USOC  was  greatly  re- 
sponsible for  my  success  in  athletics. 

I  retired  from  the  sport  of  track  and  field  in  1988.  Over  the  past 
6  years,  I  have  maintained  my  relationship  with  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee,  and  USA  Track  and  Field.  I  have  served  each  of  these 
organizations  in  various  capacities.  As  a  USOC  and  USA  Track  and 
Field  board  member,  a  member  of  the  USOC  Athlete's  Support 
Committee,  and  currently  as  USOC  Track  and  Field  Representa- 
tive to  the  USOC  Athlete  Advisory  Council.  I  am  currently  em- 
ployed by  the  Atlanta  Committee  for  the  Olympic  Games  as  a  pro- 
gram director  in  marketing. 

As  a  result  of  my  past  and  present  experience,  as  I  am  able  to 
view  the  Olympic  movement  from  several  vantage  points,  as  an 
athlete,  gold  medalist,  administrator,  volunteer,  board  member, 
athlete  advocate,  and  marketer.  One  common  theme  among  all  of 
these  disparate  positions  is  that  as  an  African  American,  and  as  a 
woman,  I  find  myself  extremely  underrepresented. 

As  I  look  around  the  Olympic  movement,  there  are  very  few 
women  or  people  of  color  present  among  the  IOC  members,  inter- 
national federations,  USOC  board  of  directors,  NGB  board  mem- 
bers, executive  directors  and  staffs.  NGB  members  and  athletes, 
and  Olympic  sponsor  representatives.  However,  the  USOC  has  in- 
stituted a  management  development  program  to  develop  minorities 
for  sports  management  positions.  This  program  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful, and  should  be  continued  to  bring  even  more  minorities  into 
management  positions  at  the  USOC  and  within  the  NGB  family. 

The  NGB  family  has  a  small  percentage  of  people  of  color  among 
their  ranks,  and  minorities  that  have  held  positions  as  NGB  board 
presidents,  or  executive  directors,  are  very  few  in  number.  The 
NGB's  have  employed  minorities  at  an  extremely  low  rate.  Due  to 
the  lack  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  cultural  diversity  in  the  leading  posi- 
tions in  the  U.S.  Olympic  family,  issues  concerning  minority  par- 
ticipation have  not  been  well-emphasized.  Many  of  the  Olympic 
sports  have  had  few,  if  any,  minorities  participate  on  the  U.S. 
Olympic  team. 

Ironically,  a  large  percent  of  the  medals  won  have  been  in  the 
few  Olympic  sports  where  minorities  dominate  the  participant 
base,  such  as  track  and  field,  boxing,  and  men's  and  women's  bas- 
ketball. Some  of  the  most  prominent  names  in  the  Olympic  move- 
ment— Jessie  Owens,  Wilma  Rudolph,  Carl  Lewis,  Jackie  Joyner 
Kersey,  Cassius  Clay,  Michael  Jordan,  Patrick  Ewing,  Cheryl  Mil- 
ler— are  people  of  color.  Unfortunately,  despite  their  success,  often- 
times the  minority  members  of  the  NGB's  are  not  held  in  very  high 
esteem  by  the  respective  officials  and  marketers. 

When  asked  to  provide  a  demographic  profile  of  the  membership, 
almost  every  NGB  will  tout  the  percentage  of  those  numbers  who 
are  well-educated  professionals  with  higher-than-average  incomes. 
This  demographic  tends  to  exclude  many  people  of  color.  These  sta- 
tistics are  highlighted  even  when  the  NGB  is  soliciting  a  company 
like  Coca-Cola,  where  African  Americans  are  responsible  for  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  their  market. 
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I  have  noticed  another  disturbing  trend  among  the  NGB's  in 
sports  in  which  minority  participation  is  low.  Minorities  are  not 
given  the  same  opportunities  to  capitalize  on  their  success.  Cor- 
porate support  of  the  Olympic  movement  has  grown  steadily  since 
the  inception  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act.  However,  corporations 
have  not  always  seen  the  value  in  utilizing  minorities  in  the  adver- 
tising campaigns  that  support  their  sponsorships  of  various  team.s 
and  events.  The  lack  of  sponsorships  has  caused  many  minority 
athletes,  including  me,  to  abandon  their  careers  prematurely. 

The  Amateur  Sports  Act  has  enabled  the  USOC  and  the  NGB's 
to  make  tremendous  strides  in  support  of  America's  athletes.  How- 
ever, more  needs  to  be  done  to  increase  the  diversity  among  our 
athletes,  coaches,  officials,  and  administrators.  The  NGB's  have 
been  charged  with  the  development  of  their  respective  sport,  and 
that  development  must  include  minorities.  The  NGB's  should  not 
look  upon  this  challenge  as  a  burden,  but,  rather,  as  a  way  to  tap 
into  the  pool  of  underdeveloped  talent  that  should  increase  their 
chances  for  success. 

In  all  fairness,  I  realize  that  budget  restraints  may  restrict  the 
breadth  and  scope  of  many  programs.  However,  I  believe  that  if 
more  minorities  were  in  key  administrative  positions,  people  of 
color  would  receive  more  opportunities  in  the  Olympic  arena. 

In  closing,  we  cannot  discontinue  the  programs  and  feeder  sys- 
tems that  have  supported  American  athletes  for  so  many  years.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  USOC  and  the  NGB's  to  fight  for  the 
continuance  of  middle,  high  school,  and  college  athletic  programs, 
the  development  of  community  based  programs  and  the  expansion 
of  parks  and  recreation  facilities. 

My  success  in  athletics  was  made  possible  because  all  of  these 
entities  were  in  place,  and  the  success  of  thousands  of  minority 
youth  is  dependent  upon  the  support  from  these  same  programs. 

The  Amateur  Sports  Act,  as  it  stands,  sufficiently  addresses  the 
issue  of  minority  participation  in  sport.  However,  we  must  work 
harder  to  ensure  that  sport  is  truly  for  all  who  wish  to  participate. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Fitzgerald  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Benita  Fitzgerald 

My  name  is  Benita  Fitzgerald,  and  yesterday,  August  10,  1994,  I  celebrated  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  my  Olympic  Gold  Medal  performance  in  the  100  meter  hurdles 
event  in  Los  Angeles. 

I  was  a  member  of  two  U.S.  Olympic  teams  and  an  alternate  on  a  third.  I  am 
the  1983  Pan  American  Games  Gold  Medalist,  an  8-Time  National  Champion,  and 
a  14-Time  Collegiate  All-American. 

Bom  in  1961,  I  have  reaped  the  benefits  of  several  very  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation: The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  DC  in  1972,  and  the  Amateur  Sports  Act 
in  1978.  As  an  African-American  student-athlete,  those  pieces  of  legislation  have  al- 
lowed me  to  become  the  person  I  am  today. 

I  grew  up  the  daughter  of  two  wonderful  parents  in  a  middle-class  suburb  of 
Washington,  D.C.  I  competed  in  my  community's  softball  league;  my  middle  school 
and  high  school  track  teams,  a  local  track  club,  and  received  a  full  athletic  scholar- 
ship to  run  track  and  pursue  my  degree  in  Industrial  Engineering  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee.  I  also  ran  post-collegiately  for  several  corporate  sponsors. 

USA  Track  and  Field,  the  national  governing  body  (NGB)  for  the  sport  of  athlet- 
ics, was  bom  as  a  result  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act.  USA  Track  and  Field  has  been 
at  the  forefront  in  allowing  elite  athletes  to  reap  the  financial  rewards  associated 
with  their  athletic  success,  and  as  a  result,  extend  their  athletic  careers. 
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I  retired  from  the  sport  of  track  and  field  in  1988.  Over  the  past  six  years,  I  have 
maintained  my  relationship  with  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee  and  USA 
Track  and  Field.  I  serve  each  of  these  organizations  in  various  capacities  as  a  USOC 
and  USA  Track  and  Field  Board  member,  a  member  of  the  USOC  Athlete  Support 
Committee,  and  as  the  USA  Track  and  Field  representative  to  the  USOC's  Athletes 
Advisory  Council.  I  am  currently  employed  by  The  Atlanta  Committee  for  the  Olym- 
pic Games  as  a  Program  Director  in  Marketing. 

As  a  result  of  my  past  and  present  experiences,  I  am  able  to  view  the  Olympic 
movement  from  several  vantage  points:  as  an  athlete,  Olympic  Gold  medalist,  ad- 
ministrator, volunteer,  board  member,  athlete  advocate  and  marketer. 

One  common  theme  among  all  of  these  disparate  positions  is  that  as  an  African- 
American  and  as  a  woman,  I  find  myself  extremely  underrepresented.  As  I  look 
around  the  Olympic  Movement,  there  are  very  few  women  or  people  of  color  present 
among  the  IOC  members,  International  Federations,  USOC  Board  of  Directors; 
NGB  Board  members.  Executive  Directors  and  Stan's;  NGB  members  and  athletes; 
and  Olympic  Sponsor  representatives. 

However,  the  USOC  has  instituted  a  Management  Development  Program  to  de- 
velop minorities  for  sports  management  positions.  This  program  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful and  should  be  continued  to  bring  even  more  minorities  into  management  po- 
sitions at  the  USOC  and  within  the  NGB  family. 

The  NGB  family  has  a  small  percentage  of  people  of  color  among  their  ranks.  The 
minorities  that  have  held  positions  as  NGB  Board  Presidents  or  Executive  Directors 
are  very  few  in  number.  The  NGBs  have  employed  minorities  at  an  extremely  low 
rate.  Due  to  the  lack  of  racial,  ethnic  and  cultural  diversity  in  the  leading  positions 
in  the  U.S.  Olympic  family,  issues  concerning  minority  participation  have  not  been 
well  emphasized. 

Many  of  the  Olympic  Sports  such  as  Archery,  Shooting,  Ice  Hockey,  Rowing, 
Canoe/Kayak,  Water  Polo,  Sailing,  Men's  Volleyball,  Men's  Figure  Skating, 
Speedskating,  Skiing,  Modem  Pentathlon,  and  Biathlon'  have  had  very  few,  if  any, 
minorities  participate  on  the  U.S.  Team. 

Several  other  sports  have  had  a  few  very  successful,  high  profile  athletes,  but  the 
majority  of  the  participants  are  not  people  of  color.  Such  sports  are  Synchronized 
Swimming  (Traci  Ruiz-Conforto),  Diving  (Greg  Lougainis),  and  Swimming  (Pablo 
Morales). 

A  large  percentage  of  the  medals  won  have  been  in  Olympic  Sports  where  minori- 
ties dominate  the  participant  base  such  as  track  and  field,  boxing,  and  Men'sAVom- 
en's  Basketball.  Ironically,  some  of  the  most  prominent  names  in  the  Olympic  Move- 
ment (Jesse  Owens,  Wilma  Rudolph,  Carl  Lewis,  Jackie  Joyner  Kersee,  Cassius 
Clay,  Michael  Jordan,  Patrick  Ewing,  Cheryl  Miller,  Kristi  Yamaguchi,  etc.)  are  peo- 
ple of  color. 

Unfortunately,  oftentimes  the  minority  members  of  the  NGBs  are  not  held  in  very 
high  esteem  by  their  respective  officials  and  marketers.  When  asked  to  provide  a 
demographic  profile  of  their  membership,  almost  every  NGB  will  tout  the  percent- 
age of  those  members  who  are  well-educated  professionals  with  higher  than  average 
incomes.  This  demographic  tends  to  exclude  many  people  of  color.  These  statistics 
are  highlighted,  even  when  the  NGB  is  soliciting  a  company  like  Coca-Cola  where 
African-Americans  are  responsible  for  approximately  30  percent  of  their  market. 

I  have  noticed  another  disturbing  trend  among  the  NGBs  in  sports  in  which  mi- 
nority participation  is  low.  Minorities  are  not  given  the  same  opportunities  to  cap- 
italize on  their  success  as  their  white  counterparts.  I  was  told  by  an  official  of  a 
very  high-profile  Olympic  sport  that  he  could  make  a  particular  athlete  a  "star"  if 
she  were  to  produce  better  results.  As  a  member  of  the  same  team,  a  minority  ath- 
lete and  World  Championship  silver  medalist  was  not  considered  to  have  the  same 
commercial  appeal,  ostensibly  because  she  did  not  "have  the  look"  for  which  the 
media  and  sponsors  were  looking. 

Corporations  have  not  seen  the  value  in  utilizing  minorities  in  the  advertising 
campaigns  that  support  their  sponsorships  of  various  teams  and  events.  The  lack 
of  sponsorships  has  caused  many  minority  athletes,  including  me,  to  abandon  their 
careers  prematurely. 

There  are  just  a  few  minorities  among  those  representing  our  Olympic  Sponsors. 
These  high-profile,  infiuential  positions  have  not  been  made  available  to  people  of 
color;  therefore,  issues  afiecting  minorities  are  seldom  addressed. 

The  Amateur  Sport  Act  has  enabled  the  USOC  and  the  NGBs  to  make  tremen- 
dous strides  in  support  of  America's  athletes.  However,  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
increase  the  diversity  among  our  athletes,  coaches,  officials,  and  administrators. 

The  NGBs  have  been  charged  with  the  development  of  their  respective  sport  and 
that  development  must  include  minorities.  The  NGBs  should  not  look  upon  this 
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challenge  as  a  burden,  but  rather  as  a  way  to  tap  into  a  pool  of  underdeveloped  tal- 
ent that  should  increase  their  chances  for  success. 

In  all  fairness,  I  realize  that  budget  restraints  may  restrict  the  breadth  and  scope 
of  many  programs.  However,  I  believe  that  if  more  minorities  were  in  key  adminis- 
trative positions,  people  of  color  would  receive  more  opportunities  in  the  Olympic 
arena. 

In  closing,  we  cannot  discontinue  the  programs  and  feeder  systems  that  have  sup- 
ported American  athletes  for  so  many  years.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  USOC 
and  the  NGBs  to  fight  for  the  continuance  of  middle  school,  high  school,  and  college 
athletic  programs,  the  development  of  community-based  programs,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  parks  and  recreation  facilities. 

My  success  in  athletics  was  made  possible  because  all  of  these  entities  were  in 

filace;  and  the  success  of  thousands  of  minority  youth  is  dependent  upon  she  support 
rom  these  same  programs.  The  Amateur  Sport  Act,  as  it  stands,  sufficiently  ad- 
dresses the  issue  of  minority  participation  in  sport.  However,  we  must  work  harder 
to  ensure  that  sport  is  truly  for  all  who  wish  to  participate. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Fitzgerald.  We  will 
have  some  questions  for  you  in  a  moment.  Ms.  Bakoulis,  we  are 
pleased  to  hear  from  you  next. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  GORDON  BAKOULIS,  WOMAN'S  DAY 

Ms.  Bakoulis.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  very  honored  to  have 
been  asked  to  testify  before  this  committee.  I  believe  I  am  the  only 
actively  competing  athlete  here,  and  I  am  here  representing  myself, 
not  any  official  organization,  although  I  am  involved  in  the  admin- 
istration of  my  sport,  track  and  field,  through  the  Women's  Long 
Distance  Running  Committee. 

I  am  a  competitive  marathon  runner,  ar)d  in  1992,  in  the  New 
York  City  Marathon,  I  was  subjected  to  a  drug  test,  which  is  a  rou- 
tine procedure,  after  the  race,  and  much  to  my  surprise,  I  tested 
positive  for  a  banned  substance.  This  substance  was  probenecid, 
which  is  not  a  performance-enhancing  substance,  but  a  so-called 
masking  agent  that  masks  the  presence  of  other  drugs.  I  had  taken 
it  the  previous  summer  for  a  very  serious  case  of  Lyme  disease, 
and  traces  of  it  remained  in  my  system,  however,  not  at  levels 
which  could  have  worked  as  a  masking  agent. 

In  any  case,  according  to  USA  Track  and  Field  regulations,  I  was 
suspended  and  was  not  able  to  appeal  that  suspension  before  being 
declared  ineligible  to  compete.  This  violates  the  Amateur  Sports 
Act  of  1978.  Unfortunately,  I  subsequently  discovered  that  this  is 
not  the  only  time  this  has  happened  in  track  and  field.  I  am  not 
aware  of  violations  in  other  sports,  but  there  have  been  other  cases 
where  athletes  have  been  affected  in  the  same  way. 

In  any  case,  I  was  allowed  to  apply  for  reinstatement.  That  re- 
quest was  denied,  based  on  the  fact  that  I  had  committed  a  doping 
violation,  and  the  suspension,  which  was  a  4-year  suspension 
which  would  have  included  the  Olympic  Games  in  1996,  was 
upheld. 

My  next  step,  which  is  allowed  under  the  USOC  constitution, 
was  to  apply  for  a  hearing  before  the  American  Arbitration  Associa- 
tion, which  I  did,  and  in  negotiations  2  days  before  the  hearing  m.y 
suspension  was  overruled  and  I  was  allowed — I  was  reinstated,  and 
allowed  to  compete,  and  I  am  actively  competing  today. 

I  was  ranked  fifth  in  the  country  last  year,  in  1993,  in  the  mara- 
thon, and  I  have  already  qualified  for  the  1996  Olympic  trials  mar- 
athon for  the  Olympic  Games. 
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There  are  just  a  couple  of  points  that  I  want  to  make  in  regard 
to  my  case,  and  in  regard  to  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  in  general. 
I  think  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  does  guarantee  athletes  the  right 
to  due  process.  However,  I  do  not  think  these  requirements  are  al- 
ways enforced  by  the  USOC  and  the  individual  national  governing 
bodies. 

There  is  a  membership  requirement  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee which  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  national  govern- 
ing bodies  on  many  occasions  that  it  cannot — that  the  national  gov- 
erning bodies  cannot  suspend  athletes  without  a  hearing.  I  think 
one  thing  that  the  committee  can  do,  and  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee can  also  do,  is  to  again  reinforce  this  requirement,  this 
membership  requirement,  so  things  like  this  do  not  happen  again. 

Another  suggestion  that  I  would  make  is  that  there  be  some  sort 
of  fund,  or  at  least  a  procedure  whereby  athletes  can  borrow  money 
to  fund  their  efforts,  their  legal  efforts  to  get  reinstated  in  situation 
like  mine.  If  I  had  not  had  access  to  financial  resources  and  access 
to  legal  counsel,  I  would  still  be  suspended  today,  and  that  is  really 
not  fair. 

In  closing,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  have  a  tremendous  re- 
spect for  many  people  in  this  room  and  many  people  elsewhere  who 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  protect  the  rights  of  athletes  and  to  ex- 
pand and  maintain  opportunities  for  athletes  through  the  Amateur 
Sports  Act  of  1978  and  other  legislation,  and  I  thank  the  committee 
again  for  inviting  me  to  testify. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Bakoulis  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Gordo.n  Bakoulis 

I  am  a  marathon  runner  who  has  represented  the  United  States  in  World  Cham- 
pionships, World  Cup  and  other  international  competitions.  I  have  competed  in 
three  U.S.  Olympic  Trials  races  and  will  compete  in  the  1996  U.S.  Olympic  Mara- 
thon Trials.  I  am  currently  ranked  fifth  in  the  country  in  the  marathon. 

In  November  1992,  I  placed  sixth  (top  American)  in  the  New  York  City  Marathon. 
A  drug  test  after  the  race  (a  standard  procedure)  revealed  the  presence  of  a  sub- 
stance in  my  urine  that,  unbeknownst  to  me  at  the  time,  is  banned  in  international 
track  and  field  competition.  The  substance,  probenecid,  had  been  prescribed  to  me 
by  my  physician  for  the  treatment  of  Lyme  disease,  a  potentially  life-threatening  ill- 
ness. 

Probenecid  is  not  a  performance-enhancing  drug;  taking  it  had  in  no  way  served 
to  better  my  running  nor  to  give  me  an  unfair  advantage  over  other  athletes.  Never- 
theless, and  despite  the  fact  that  the  drug  was  deemed  medically  necessary  for 
treating  my  illness,  I  was  suspended  by  USA  Track  &  Field  from  all  track,  road  and 
cross-country  competition,  domestic  and  international,  and  subsequently  declared  in- 
eligible to  compete,  for  a  period  of  four  years.  This  period  would  have  included  the 
Olympic  Games  to  be  held  in  Atlanta  in  1996. 

Under  USA  Track  &  P"'ield  regulations  (attachment  #1  may  be  found  in  the  com- 
mittee files)  I  was  not  allowea  to  appeal  this  decision.  NU'  only  recourse  under 
USATF  guidelines  was  to  request  reinstatement.  Therefore,  I  was  effectively  denied 
my  rights  as  an  athlete  under  both  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978  and  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee  Constitution  (attachments  #2  and  #3  may  be  found  in  the  committee 
files).  Both  documents  state  explicitly  that  an  athlete  may  not  be  declared  ineligible 
to  participate  in  competition  before  being  afforded  a  hearing. 

My  request  for  reinstatement  was  heard  in  two  telephone  hearings  before  a  three- 
member  panel  of  USA  Track  &  Field  representatives  and  an  attorney,  also  rep- 
resenting USA  Track  &  Field.  The  panel  members  voted  unanimously  to  deny  my 
reinstatement  request,  based  on  the  fact  that  I  admitted  to  a  doping  violation.  I 
then  applied  for  a  hearing  before  the  American  Arbitration  Association,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  guidelines  of  the  USOC  Constitution.  My  legal  counsel  was  Edward 
G.  Williams,  a  former  Olympian  and  one  of  the  formulators  of  the  Amateur  Sports 
Act  of  1978. 
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My  case  was  settled  by  Mr.  Williams  and  legal  counsel  representing  USATF  two 
days  before  the  scheduled  hearing.  I  was  told  that  the  reinstatement  panel  had  re- 
examined the  evidence  and  reheard  the  tapes  of  my  hearings.  I  was  fully  reinstated 
and  declared  eligible  to  compete.  I  had  served  more  than  seven  months  of  my  four- 
year  suspension.  However,  my  1992  New  York  City  Marathon  performance  re- 
mained invahd,  and  as  a  result  I  was  ineligible  to  compete  in  the  1993  World  Cham- 
pionship Marathon  in  Stuttgart,  Germany.  Unfortunatelv,  this  meant  that  only  two 
of  a  possible  three  athletes  were  able  to  represent  the  XJnited  States  in  this  pres- 
tigious international  competition. 

As  I  state  above,  my  case  provides  an  example  of  USA  Track  &  Field's  noncompli- 
ance with  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978  and  with  the  USOC  Constitution,  in 
1991,  the  USOC  Membership  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Stephen  B. 
Sobel,  examined  the  issue  of  National  Governing  Bodies'  suspension  of  athletes 
without  a  hearing.  The  report  declared  that  the  committee  considers  this  issue  to 
be  "of  utmost  importance"  (attachment  #4  may  be  found  in  the  committee  files).  The 
committee  passed  a  motion  that  each  NGB  be  notified  of  the  USOC  Constitutional 
requirement  of  fair  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  a  declaration  of  ineli- 
gibility. USA  Track  &  Field  has  been  duly  notified  of  this  requirement  for  continued 
recognition  as  an  NGB. 

I  urge  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation  to  exam- 
ine the  noncompliance  of  USA  Track  &  Field  and  other  NGBs  with  the  Amateur 
Sports  Act  of  1978.  In  addition,  I  ask  that  the  Committee  consider  two  other  unfair 
aspects  of  drug-test  management  by  USA  Track  &  Field,  and  possibly  by  other 
NGBs: 

1.  Lack  of  assistance  and  support  for  athletes  involved  in  drug-test  disputes.  Nei- 
ther USA  Track  &  Field  nor  the  USOC  provide  any  financial  assistance  to  athletes 
involved  in  drug-test  cases.  During  my  suspension  I  lost  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  potential  income  and  incurred  substantial  legal  fees.  I  have  applied  repeatedly 
to  USATF  and  the  USOC  for  financial  assistance,  to  no  avail.  Yet  I  am  lucky:  As 
a  full  time  working  professional  I  do  not  depend  on  my  track  and  field  earnings  to 
survive.  Furthermore,  living  in  New  York  City,  I  was  able  to  hire  a  prominent  law- 

er  eminently  qualified  to  represent  me  in  an  athletes'  rights  case.  As  a  journalist, 
was  able  to  publish  my  story  in  the  country's  leading  running  magazine.  Picture 
a  poor,  young,  high  school  or  college  athlete  from  a  remote  area,  lacking  income  and 
legal  contacts,  in  my  situation.  Such  an  athlete  would  not  be  competing  today. 

2.  Lack  of  recognition  of  medical  necessity  in  drug-test  cases.  The  orug  for  which 
I  was  suspended  was  used  to  treat  a  life-threatening  condition.  Reportedly  in  an- 
other USATF  case  an  athlete  taking  steroids  to  treat  testicular  cancer  was  sus- 
pended following  a  positive  drug  test.  Many  athletes  with  asthma  are  restricted  in 
their  medication  because  certain  asthma  drugs  are  banned.  This  is  potentially  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  If  USA  Track  &  Field  and  other  NGBs  will  not  examine  and 
modify  their  strict  doping-violation  controls,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation  should  step  in  to  protect  athletes'  right  to  good  health. 

I  thank  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation  for  their 
careful  re-examination  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978,  particularly  as  it  affects 
the  protection  of  due-process  rights  of  athletes. 
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[Attachments  1—4  may  be  found  in  the  committee  files.] 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Bakouhs.  I  know  we 
will  have  some  questions  based  upon  your  testimony. 
Mr.  Waddell,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  today.  Welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHRIS  WADDELL 

Mr.  Waddell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Chris 
Waddell.  I  am  a  member  of  the  U.S.  disabled  ski  team.  I  have  been 
since  1991,  and  during  that  time  I  have  competed  in  two 
Paralympics,  one  in  Albertville,  France,  and  this  past  winter  in 
Lillehammer,  Norway.  In  addition,  I  also  compete  on  the  track,  and 
have  just  recently  returned  from  the  world  championships,  the  dis- 
abled word  championships  in  Berlin,  and  as  a  result,  also,  my  opin- 
ions are  those  of  an  individual  athlete.  Even  though  I  sit  on  the 
Athletes  Advisory  Board  for  the  U.S.  disabled  ski  team,  I  am  not 
speaking  for  any  organization,  and  I  hope  that  some  of  my  opinions 
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are  the  opinions  of  other  disabled  athletes  and  administrators,  but 
I  cannot  say  for  a  fact  that  they  are. 

One  thing  I  that  I  can  say  is  that  my  teammates  and  I  were  very 
excited  to  be  part  of  the  Lillehammer  experience  last  year,  and  to 
be  supported  by  the  USOC.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  Paralympic 
team — to  my  knowledge,  the  first  time  that  a  Paralympic  team  was 
completed  supported  by  the  USOC. 

I  think  the  thing  that  was  significant  about  that  is  that  it  made 
a  big  difference  between  our  experience  in  Albertville  and  our  expe- 
rience in  Lillehammer.  In  Albertville,  it  seemed  like  we  were  just 
going  to  another  race.  It  happened  to  be  a  long  plane  ride,  but  it 
was  essentially  just  another  race. 

Things  were  a  lot  different  when  we  went  to  Lillehammer.  We 
first  came  into  Washington  and  met  with  the  USOC  people,  and 
then  had  USOC  staff  support,  and  also  happened  to  wear  the  same 
uniforms  as  the  Olympians,  and  in  April  we  were  invited  back  to 
be  a  part  of  the  reception  at  the  White  House. 

To  us,  this  made  a  very  big  difference.  It  was  a  much  more  sig- 
nificant experience,  and  it  made  us  feel  like  we  were  more  a  part 
of  the  team,  a  part  of  the  Olympic  team,  a  part  of  the  team  that 
was  representing  the  country,  and  I  think  as  far  as  athletes  are 
concerned,  that  is  something  that  we  were  looking  for. 

Our  association  with  the  USOC  really  legitimizes  us  as  athletes, 
and  that  is  something  we  are  looking  for.  We  want  to  be  legiti- 
mized as  athletes,  not  as  disabled  people.  It  looks  like,  from  what 
I  have  seen,  that  things  are  going  to  improve  in  the  future.  It  looks 
like  there  is  going  to  be  more  money  for  disabled  athletes  in  At- 
lanta, and  hopefully  more  in  the  future. 

One  area  that  I  think  needs  some  improvement  is  the  area  of  ex- 
posure. If  we  are  athletes,  the  only  way  that  we  can  educate  the 
general  public  is  for  them  to  see  us.  I  think  people  come  in  with 
these  preconceived  notions  that  it  is  great  that  you  are  out  there, 
that  you  are  a  disabled  athlete  and  it  is  great  that  you  are  out 
there  doing  something. 

I  think  if  people  leave  with  those  same  notions,  they  have  missed 
a  lot  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  do  not  want  them  to  leave 
saying,  oh,  it  is  great  that  you  are  athletes,  or  that  you  are  dis- 
abled people  out  there  doing  something.  We  want  them  to  say,  it 
is  great  that  you  are  trying  to  do  as  well  as  you  can  and  that  I  am 
really  impressed  with  what  you  are  able  to  do. 

One  example  of  this  is  a  member  of  my  team,  a  team  mate  of 
mine  on  the  U.S.  disabled  team — this  is  a  one-legged  guy  who  had 
an  amputation  above  the  knee,  and  in  the  U.S.  nationals,  the  able- 
bodied  nationals,  the  last  2  years,  he  has  been  in  the  top  30  in  the 
slalom  event  against  130  of  the  best  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States  and  some  foreign  competitors  as  well,  which  is  a  great  state- 
ment for  the  ability  of  disabled  sports,  and  I  think  that  that  is  not 
a  sole  example,  but  is  representative  of  disabled  sports  in  general. 

Exposure  for  us  will  hopefully  lead  to  interest  by  the  general 
public,  which  hopefully  will  bring  money  into  our  sports,  because 
it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the  people  who  are  pushing  the  sport, 
the  people  who  have  defined  their  sport,  and  I  think  in  a  lot  of 
cases  we  have  pushed  the  boundaries  for  so  many  years,  and  they 
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just  have  not  been  able  to  stay  in  the  sport  because  they  have  not 
had  the  money  to  support  themselves. 

A  lot  of  disabled  athletes  are  training  full-time  now.  They  are 
training  vear-round,  and  they  are  doing  that,  one,  because  they 
want  to,  because  they  want  to  push  the  sport  forward,  and  because 
the  sport  needs  to  be  pushed  forward — it  still  has  not  evolved  com- 
pletely— but  also  because  they  have  to — a  lot  of  these  athletes  have 
to  compete,  or  have  to  train  year-round  in  order  to  be  competitive. 

As  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  I  think  that  disabled 
people  can  be  very  accessible  to  a  lot  of  the  general  public  out 
there.  A  lot  of  able-bodied  athletes,  it  is  much  easier  to  look  at 
them  and  say,  "well,  I  am  never  going  to  be  as  talented  as  Michael 
Jordan,"  or  something  like  that. 

But  if  people  look  at  disabled  athletes,  they  can  take  the  same 
admiration,  the  same  respect  away  from  watching  a  great  perform- 
ance, but  they  can  look  at  it  from  a  little  bit  different  light  and  say, 
well,  yes,  that  is  somebody  who  is  disabled,  that  is  somebody  who 
has  had  to  overcome  a  lot  more  than  I  would  have  to  overcome  to 
get  myself  back  in  shape,  so  hopefully  that  is  something — that  is 
a  role  that  we  could  work  in. 

I  am  confident  that  the  USOC  will  help  us  in  gaining  more  expo- 
sure in  the  future,  and  also  in  raising  the  level  of  disabled  sports 
in  general.  We  are  all  looking  forward  to  Atlanta  in  1996.  Hope- 
fully, that  will  be  a  great  showcase  for  the  U.S.,  and  for  athletes 
and  for  disabled  athletes  as  well. 

So  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity,  and  hope  that 
it  was  helpful. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Waddell  follows:] 

Prepared  Stateme.nt  of  Chris  Waddell 

Hello.  My  name  is  Chris  Waddell.  I  am  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Disabled  Ski  Team. 
Throughout  the  past  few  years,  I  have  competed  internationally  in  both  the  summer 
and  winter.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Paralympic  teams  for  Albertville  in  1992  and 
Lillehammer  this  past  winter.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  just  returned  from  the 
World  Championships  in  track,  which  were  held  in  Berlin,  Germany. 

Aside  from  sitting  on  the  athletes'  advisory  board  for  the  Disabled  Ski  Team,  my 
experience  is  that  of  an  athlete.  Many  opinions  I  will  express  will  be  representative 
of  other  athletes  and  administrators  in  disabled  sports,  but  I  am  not  here  as  a 
spokesman  of  any  organization.  My  opinions  are  the  opinions  of  one  athlete. 

Disabled  sports  have  struggled  for  recognition.  The  recognition  we  seek  is  that  of 
athletes.  We  don't  want  any  additional  attention  to  be  brought  to  us  by  virtue  of 
being  disabled,  instead  we  want  to  earn  it  based  on  the  purity  of  our  sport  and  a 
high  level  of  competition. 

Many  disabled  athletes  have  committed  themselves  full-time  to  their  sport.  In 
many  respects,  these  individuals  represent  the  future  of  disabled  sports,  but  they 
also  assume  a  huge  risk.  We  realize  that  disabled  sports  will  only  get  the  support 
that  they  need  when  these  sports  reach  a  level  of  competition  and  excitement  com- 
mensurate with  our  able  bodied  counterparts.  The  dedication  of  many  of  the  individ- 
uals has  brought  the  sports  to  a  very  high  level.  The  competition  and  excitement 
levels  in  many  of  our  sports  is  very  high.  This  is  not  to  say  tnat  our  sp)orts  are  with- 
out room  for  improvement,  because  they  are.  We  are  attempting  to  "stream-line"  to 
make  it  more  accessible  to  viewers,  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  different  classes. 
We  realize  this  problem  and  are  addressing  it,  but  we  need  help  with  exposure. 

This  past  winter,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Paralympic  team  that  competed  in 
Lillehammer.  To  my  knowledge,  this  was  the  first  disabled  trip  that  was  completely 
supported  by  the  USOC.  I  have  to  say  that  it  was  very  professional.  My  teammates 
and  I  were  excited  to  be  part  of  the  whole  team  representing  the  U.S.,  even  though 
we  weren't  in  Lillehammer  at  the  same  time  as  the  Olympians. 

The  problem  was  that  the  U.S.  didn't  know  we  were  there.  In  the  U.S.,  people 
didn't  know  what  had  happened  until  we  returned  home  and  told  them.  In  April, 
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we  were  invited  to  the  White  House  as  part  of  the  Olympic  Team.  Again,  it  was 
great  to  be  part  of  the  team,  but  at  the  dinner  there  wasn't  any  footage  of  our 
Games.  We  need  the  chance  to  show  our  fellow  athletes  as  well  as  the  general  public 
that  we  are  striving  for  and  attaining  the  Olympic  ideal  as  much  as  anyone  out 
there. 

Sometimes  the  mode  might  be  difTerent,  but  the  ability,  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  being  the  best  are  very  much  the  same.  What  might  be  different  is  that 
the  risk  is  greater,  because  disabled  sports  have  not  been  established  the  way  that 
able  bodies  sports  have.  Much  of  our  financing  comes  out  of  our  own  pockets.  This 
difference  also  happens  to  be  one  of  our  biggest  assets.  Because  we  are  disabled, 
we  seem  more  real  to  the  general  public.  Everyone  feels  fallible  and  for  that  reason, 
I  feel  that  people  find  a  lot  of  inspiration  in  what  we  are  able  to  accomplish.  When 
people  look  at  disabled  athletes,  they  can't  help  but  think,  "maybe  I  can  do  more 
than  I  thought  could,  too." 

We  realize  that  the  work  we  do  will  be  rewarded,  but  we  need  the  chance  to  suc- 
ceed. We  need  the  exposure. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Waddell.  We  appre- 
ciate your  testimony. 

I  cannot  help  but  make  an  observation.  So  much  of  the  rhetoric 
that  we  hear  in  Washington  is  anti-Grovernment,  the  Government 
cannot  do  anything  right,  and  you  know,  stay  out,  get  out  of  the 
way,  and  yet  Ms.  DeVarona's  testimony  is  to  the  chaos  that  existed 
in  amateur  sports  prior  to  the  establishment  of  Senator  Stevens' 
fine  legislation  in  1978,  and  Ms.  Fitzgerald's  testimony  of  the  three 
enactments  in  her  lifetime  that  made  it  possible  for  her  to  partici- 
pate—the Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  1972  title  IX,  and  enact- 
ment of  the  1978  bill — are  in  such  marked  contrast  to  the  rhetoric, 
it  has  just  been  an  interesting  observation. 

Let  me  ask  a  couple  of  questions  before  yielding  to  Senator  Ste- 
vens. Ms.  Bakoulis  raised  the  point  illustrated  by  her  own  situation 
that  appears,  if  I  understand  her  testimony,  to  violate  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  in  that  she  was  suspended  before  she  had  a  right 
to  an  appeal  or  a  hearing.  Dr.  Schiller,  I  guess  you  are  kind  of  in 
the  hot  seat  to  some  extent.  Tell  us  if  you  agree  with  the  conclusion 
that  Ms.  Bakoulis  reaches  and,  if  so,  how  does  that  occur,  and  what 
do  we  do  to  correct  it? 

Dr.  Schiller.  The  situation  that  she  described  has  existed  on  a 
few  occasions  since  the  sports  act  was  passed.  If  you  look  specifi- 
cally at  the  positive  drug  test  issue,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the 
more  significant  issues  that  we  face  in  this  area,  I  think  we  our- 
selves administered  over  30,000  drugs  tests  since  1983.  I  this  we 
have  had  22  actions  and  challenges  in  that  particular  area,  so  rath- 
er it  is  the  few  as  opposed  to  the  many. 

In  the  specific  case  that  was  described  here,  the  national  federa- 
tion is  under  the  rules  of  the  international  federation,  and  the 
international  federation  requires  that  the  individual  be  declared  in- 
eligible. Interestingly  enough,  that  position  is  pushed  by  other  ath- 
letes, not  so  much  by  the  organization  and  the  administrators 
themselves. 

In  the  case  of  a  positive  drug  test,  they  do  not  want — the  athletes 
do  not  want  to  compete  on  the  same  field  as  those  who  may  have 
an  unfair  advantage.  So,  we  talked  about  issues  such  as  what  they 
call  contamination,  where  any  other  athlete  who  competes  against 
an  athlete  with  a  known  positive  drug  test  when  they  have  been 
declared  ineligible,  those  athletes  are  ineligible  themselves.  So, 
that  is  one  issue  that  stands  at  the  international  side,  especially 
in  a  field  like  track  and  field. 
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On  our  side,  because  of  the  rules  of  law  in  this  country,  we  want 
due  process,  and  we  want  every  athlete  and  every  individual  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  exercise  that.  We  have  been  working  with 
the  Track  and  Field  Federation  to  try  to  come  to  some  particular 
solution,  because  of  this  dilemma  that  we  face  between  the  inter- 
national rules. 

An  example  of  that  is  the  Butch  Reynolds  case,  just  as  well, 
where  the  international  federation  sanctioned  the  individual,  but  in 
that  case  the  national  federation  supported  him  in  terms  of  his  par- 
ticipation, yet  he  was  precluded  from  participating  in  the  Barcelona 
games. 

Ms.  DeFrantz  was  a  member  of  this  panel,  and  she  mentioned 
the  court  of  arbitration  and  the  various  actions  by  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee  to  try  to  help  resolve  these  particular 
issues,  so  there  are  a  number  of  things  that  are  taking  place,  but 
in  the  particular  issue  of  dealing  with  our  national  federations,  we 
are  trying  to  eliminate  the  ineligibility  at  the  beginning  to  try  to 
allow  due  process  in  that  particular  case. 

Again,  there  has  only  been  a  handful  where  these  challenges 
have  taken  place,  but  I  think  we  can  work  through  them.  I  think 
the  act  really  allows  us  to  take  advantage  of  that,  and  we  just  need 
to  clean  up  a  few  things. 

Senator  Bryan.  Dr.  Schiller,  as  I  understood  Ms.  Bakoulis'  testi- 
mony— and  she  certainly  can  speak  for  herself — she  did  not  chal- 
lenge the  fact  that  there  was  this  substance  in  her  system.  She  ex- 
plained the  mitigating  circumstances  for  that. 

I  guess  my  question  to  you  is  this:  is  there  a  process  by  which 
there  can  be  an  expedited  review,  so  that,  notwithstanding  these 
international  rules  as  you  have  described,  which  I  presume  are  be- 
yond our  jurisdiction  to  impact  directly — if  that  is  an  erroneous 
premise,  please  correct  me — there  can  be  an  expedited  hearing? 
Thus,  in  circumstances  such  as  her  own  and  the  Butch  Reynolds 
case,  can  those  determinations  be  made  more  expeditiously  so  the 
athlete  is  not  unfairly  penalized — and  by  the  way,  I  have  to  say 
that  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  drug  testing,  I  do  support  that — but 
is  there  some  type  of  a  process  by  which  we  could  expedite  the  pro- 
ceedings to  get  an  earlier  decision  on  review? 

Dr.  Schiller.  In  my  view,  there  are  actually  three  ways  that 
that  has  been  accomplished  and  can  be  accomplished.  The  first  is 
to  move  to  arbitration,  which  happens  in  a  number  of  cases,  and 
in  more  than  one-half  of  those  cases  the  arbitrator  has  supported 
the  athlete.  Again,  there  are  something  like  100  of  those  cases 
since  the  sports  act  was  passed. 

The  second  part  is  to  try  to  force  an  expedited  hearing,  which 
has  occurred  in  a  number  of  cases  as  well. 

The  third  case,  which  actually  I  think  works  best,  is  to  try  to 
come  to  some  negotiated  settlement  to  bring  the  parties  to  the 
table,  talk  through  it — the  particular  case  here,  and  correct  me  if 
I  am  wrong,  is,  that  is  the  way  that  was  settled;  is  that  not  right? 
There  was  a  discussion,  and  we  did  not  go  to  arbitration? 

Ms.  Bakoulis.  That  is  correct,  but  that  was  after  I  had  applied 
for  reinstatement  and  that  request  had  been  turned  down,  so  it 
was  more  than  6  months  after  my  suspension. 
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Dr.  Schiller.  The  request  was  turned  down  by  the  federation, 
not  by  the  USOC? 

Ms.  Bakoulis.  Right. 

Dr.  Schiller.  Once  the  USOC  entered  the  process,  we  were  able 
to  expedite  that,  and  there  are  cases  that  arise  almost  on  a  daily 
basis  where  we  are  unable  to  bring  the  parties  to  the  table  and 
move  forward  to  protect  the  athlete's  rights. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  do  not  want  to  encroach  upon  Senator  Stevens' 
time,  but  I  do  want  to  ask  just  one  followup  question,  then  another 
question,  then  I  will  yield  to  him. 

Because  these  circumstances  do  occur,  fortunately  rarely,  is  there 
a  standby  mechanism  so  that  there  is,  in  fact,  an  arbitration  panel 
that  is  convened,  not  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular case,  but  a  panel  on  standby  that  is  available  to  respond  to 
any  type  of  situation  that  may  arise,  so  that  it  can  respond  quickly 
to  a  circumstance  and  then  provide  a  response  in  terms  of  an  adju- 
dication on  an  appeal  by  an  athlete  who  has  been  determined  to 
be  drug-positive? 

Dr.  Schiller.  Once  it  moves  to  arbitration,  it  can  be  done  in  an 
extremely  expedited  way,  and  in  fact  in  a  matter  of  hours.  The 
American  Arbitration  Association  has  worked  very  closely  with  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  to  try  to  resolve  these  issues  in  the  short- 
est time  possible.  We  have  had  the  result  in  days. 

Senator  Bryan.  One  question,  changing  the  focus  again  for  you, 
Dr.  Schiller,  is  that  I  believe  Ms.  Hogshead  pointed  out  that  the 
national  governing  bodies  do  not  have — a  number  of  them  do  not 
have  any  grassroots  programs.  You  may  agree  or  disagree  with 
that,  and  I  certainly  would  invite  your  comment  in  a  moment,  but 
she  suggested  that  one  specific  enforcement  mechanism  to  require 
that  is  to  condition  their  receiving  money  based  upon  developing 
such  a  program.  Let  me  get  your  response  to  her  suggestion. 

Dr.  Schiller.  That  is  the  case  as  of  today.  We  mentioned  the 
long-range  planning  process  as  part  of  the  previous  panel,  and  our 
member  services  committee  now  identifies  grassroot  programs  and 
pipeline  programs  that  are  necessary  for  receiving  certain  elements 
of  funding.  More  than  27  of  our  national  governing  bodies  today  are 
involved  in  Junior  Olympic  programs,  as  an  example. 

In  support  of  Nancy's  testimony,  there  are  still  a  few  national 
governing  bodies  that  do  not  run  grassroot  programs  on  their  own. 
In  the  main,  those  typically  are  those  that — the  programs  are  run 
by  other  elements,  for  example,  school  programs. 

I  mentioned  baseball  and  basketball.  Those  two  sports  are  highly 
developed  in  America,  whereas  the  federation  itself  does  not  have 
to  really  operate  a  grassroots  program  because  it  is  so  common  in 
America.  Take  a  sport  like  boxing.  For  it  to  exist,  the  U.S.  Boxing 
Association,  Amateur  Boxing  Association,  has  to  run  a  grassroots 
program. 

In  response  to  a  couple  of  her  comments,  if  I  may  take  a  minute 
regarding  representation,  I  was  just  going  through  some  of  our 
leadership  positions  for  women,  and  the  executive  director  of  arch- 
ery is  a  woman.  In  athletics.  Dr.  Walker  is  a  minority.  He  is  the 
president  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 
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In  badminton  the  board  member  is  a  woman.  In  cycling,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  is  a  woman.  In  diving,  the  board  member  is  a 
former  Olympian,  Mickey  King,  and  she  is  a  woman. 

In  field  hockey,  we  addressed  that  organization  and  came  to  a 
challenge  in  the  membership  issue  and  combined  separate  men's 
and  women's  sport  under  a  single  leadership  position  in  this  last 
year-and-a-half,  and  both  the  president  and  the  executive  director 
are  women. 

In  ice  hockey,  we  have  added  women  to  the  Nagano  program  in 
1998,  and  we  have  been  very  proud  of  our  championship  team  in 
that.  In  rowing,  the  executive  director  is  a  woman.  In  speed  skat- 
ing, the  executive  director,  the  former  board  member,  a  member  of 
our  executive  committee  and  chair  is  a  woman.  For  synchro  swim- 
ming, in  table  tennis  we  have  just  had  a  woman,  and  so  forth. 

Those  have  occurred  really  within  the  last  4  or  5  years.  We  have 
taken  one  federation,  karate,  and  they  are  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  because  they  have  not  met  our  mem- 
bership requirements.  We  stepped  in  in  the  case  of  bobsled  and 
took  over  that  federation  because  we  had  some  problems  on  the 
membership  issue.  We  have  done  a  similar  thing  with  the  NRA  and 
the  shooting  federation.  The  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  now  has  put 
together  a  separate  corporation,  and  we  look  for  separate  member- 
ship in  the  international  federation — we  have  changed  that,  na- 
tional governing  body. 

We  have  reviewed  12  or  13  national  governing  bodies  for  mem- 
bership issues,  and  in  fact  we  have  found  problems  in  every  one  of 
them.  We  will  admit  that  up  front,  and  we  hope  to  clear  those  up. 
It  could  be  everything  from  athlete  representation  to  some  of  the 
issues  that  were  mentioned  here.  That  membership  review  will 
continue. 

But  I  do  want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Stevens 
and  others,  that  since  the  sports  act,  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
has  been  in  a  continual  review,  and  has  audited  our  member  orga- 
nizations for  finance  and  other  issues,  and  we  continue  to  do  that. 

We  have  two  internal  auditors  on  our  staff.  One  of  their  main 
functions  is  to  do  that,  as  well  as  issues  of  disclosure  and  other 
things  that  we  review  in  the  process. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you,  very  much.  Dr.  Schiller. 

Senator  Stevens. 

Senator  Stevens.  Ms.  Bakoulis,  do  you  feel  that  it  would  have 
been  more  advantageous  to  you  if  there  had  been  legal  counsel  im- 
mediately available  for  persons  in  your  situation?  I  wonder  if  we 
should  have  some  provision  requiring  the  establishment  of  an  en- 
tity to  provide  counsel  for  any  athlete  who  is  disqualified  because 
of  a  drug  test. 

Ms.  Bakoulis.  I  would  strongly  support  that,  and  I  would  add 
that  I  was  actually  in  a  more  fortuitous  position  than  most  ath- 
letes. I  live  in  New  York  City,  I  am  connected  through  my  sport 
to  a  lot  of  people  with  a  lot  of  knowledge  of  the  Amateur  Sports 
Act,  and  a  typical  athlete  in  my  situation  really  would  have  had 
no  resources,  legal,  financial,  or  otherwise,  and  just  would  have 
been  completely  on  his  own  or  her  own  to  try  to  get  reinstated. 

Senator  Stevens.  Something  like  the  drug  you  received  because 
of  the  threat  of  Lyme  disease  would  never  have  entered  my  mind. 
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I  do  not  know  how  many  people  would  ever  even  realize  there  was 
a  screening  agent  in  that. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  have  some  greater  information  in  the  ath- 
lete's world  of  the  type  of  drugs  that  could  lead  to  such  a  suspen- 
sion. 

Harvey,  is  there  anything  out  there  now  that  lets  athletes  know 
in  advance  what  the  impact  of  various  substances  will  be?  Many 
times,  if  you  are  away  from  home  or  have  some  treatment  for 
something  like  Lyme  disease,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  way  to  fmd  out  if  there  is  a  problem  ahead  of  time. 

Dr.  Schiller.  Every  athlete  that  visits  a  training  center,  every 
athlete  that  participates  in  Olympic  games,  in  Olympic  trials,  any 
athlete  that  is  subject  to  our  drug  testing  procedures,  festivals,  and 
so  forth,  is  provided  information  a  priori  on  the  prohibited  and 
banned  substances.  The  major  problem  is  when  we  deal  with  over- 
the-counter  drugs  and  things  that  may  have  other  than  or  generic 
names  as  opposed  to  trade  names  and  so  forth  in  the  marketplace. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  can  be  done,  interestingly  enough, 
maybe  by  the  Congress  is  in  terms  of  various  supplements  that  one 
might  fmd  or  over-the-counter  drugs  or  things  that  are  found  in 
health  food  stores  and  so  forth,  to  disclose  those  elements  that  are 
on  the  banned  list  in  some  type  of  labeling.  Maybe  that  warning 
should  be  done. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  that.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  could  not.  I  would  think  that  the  manufacturers  certainly 
ought  to  be  able  to  disclose  contents.  A  number  of  drugs  any  one 
of  us  takes  across  the  counter  might  have  a  prohibited  substance 
in  them.  And,  as  I  understand  it,  they  can  persist  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time. 

Dr.  Schiller.  Depending  on  the  drug;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  we  will  follow  up  on  that. 

Ms.  Fitzgerald,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  position  with  the  com- 
ing Olympics.  I  think  we  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  Atlanta  ex- 
perience, and  you  are  going  to  be  right  in  the  middle  of  marketing. 

Ms.  Fitzgerald.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Stevens.  Now,  we  know  who  to  contact  when  we  need 
tickets. 

Ms.  Fitzgerald.  For  tickets,  tickets,  tickets. 

Senator  Stevens.  Your  comments,  and  the  comments  of  Ms. 
Hogshead,  I  think,  have  led  us  to  believe  that  we  still  have  a  ways 
to  go  for  women  and  minorities  to  make  certain  that  the  act  pro- 
ceeds further  in  the  next  decade.  I  think  there  has  been  a  lot  that 
has  happened  in  the  past  16  years,  but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Is  there  a  group  now  within  the  athletes  that  has  been  formed 
to  pursue  your  goals?  I  mean,  beyond  the  one,  obviously,  the  Wom- 
en's Sports  Foundation,  but  are  there  women's  and  minorities'  ath- 
letes groups  seeking  to  achieve  the  goals  that  you  and  Nancy  have 
outlined? 

Ms.  Fitzgerald.  Not  one  at  this  point  for  minorities  in  particu- 
lar to  the  Olympic  movement.  There  are  several — the  African 
American  Athletic  Association,  the  Black  Women's  Sports  Founda- 
tion, and  one  or  two  others,  the  Black  Coaches  Association — several 
different  groups  that  kind  of  have  separate  agendas  and  really  not 
under  one  umbrella. 
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Senator  Stevens.  Now,  you  do  have  an  advisory  board  though, 
do  you  not.  Dr.  Schiller? 

Dr.  Schiller.  Yes. 

Ms.  Fitzgerald.  Yes,  and  I  am  a  member  of  that  Athlete's  Advi- 
sory Council. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  is  up  and  running  now — right? 

Dr.  Schiller.  Actually,  Donna  and  people  like  her  helped  to  put 
that  together  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  of  course,  the  representa- 
tion— John  Ruger,  who  is  in  the  audience,  is  the  present  chair  of 
the  Athlete  Advisory  Committee,  and  he  has  done  a  superb  job.  The 
representation  on  that  group  is  almost  50  percent  male/female,  and 
that  group  is  probably  or  most  vocal  in  advocating  the  rights  of 
athletes  regarding  the  issues  of  challenges,  under  the  drug  issues, 
our  athletes'  rights,  and  so  forth. 

Benita,  do  you  want  to  make  a  comment  about  that? 

Ms.  Fitzgerald.  I  would  just  speak  to  the  50-50  as  far  as  gender 
equity  is  concerned.  I  know  in  my  NGB,  in  particular,  we  will  ro- 
tate each  quadrennium  as  to  whether  a  male  or  female  is  the  pri- 
mary point  of  contact  or  primary  representative  for  our  sport; 
therefore,  we  were  to  choose  a  woman  this  time  to  represent  track 
and  field  and  I  was  chosen  as  that  woman,  but  my  alternate  is  a 
male,  John  McCardle.  Next  quadrennium,  leading  up  to  the  2000 
games,  there  will  be  a  male  as  the  point,  and  the  alternate  will  be 
a  female.  So,  that  has  pretty  much  been  mandated  by  our  NGB 
among  our  own  Athlete's  Advisory  Council  of  the  USA  Track  and 
Field. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  is  just  your  NGB? 

Ms.  Fitzgerald.  Right.  Right. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  may  want  to  look 
into,  the  question  of  whether  we  should  have  rotating  representa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Waddell,  I  thank  you  for  coming  forward.  Those  of  us  who 
v/atch  the  films  of  your  races  are  full  of  admiration  I  think  you  are 
right.  They  do  challenge  us  to  wonder  why  we  could  not  have  done 
better,  if  you  are  doing  so  well.  So,  I  thank  you  for  coming. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Stevens.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  repeat  the  re- 
quest that  people  give  us  additional  statements,  if  there  are  any, 
and  to  state  that  I  would  be  pleased  to  get  together  with  you  to 
review  this  record  and  see  if  any  further  comments  should  be  solic- 
ited in  this  Congress. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  an  urgency  to  try  to  pass  any 
legislation  this  year,  which  would  be  almost  impossible  anyway 
but,  if  there  was,  we  might  have  tried  in  September.  I  hope  that 
we  will  have  some  meetings  with  the  Olympic  Committee  and  with 
interested  members  of  the  Olympic  community  before  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  because,  although  we  may  not  need  to  change  the 
act  per  se,  I  think  there  are  some  additions  that  we  could  make  to 
make  it  more  helpful  in  the  coming  years. 

I  do  appreciate  your  help,  my  friend,  very  much. 

Senator  Bryan.  Well,  thank  you,  very  much.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you.  We  are  going  to  hold  the 
record  open  for  other  members  who  have  questions. 
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Let  me  ask  just  one  last  question,  with  Senator  Stevens'  indul- 
gence. The  flip  side  of  the  issue  raised  by  Ms.  Bakoulis,  although 
not  in  the  context  of  a  drug  issue,  is  the  spectacle  that  preceded 
the  winter  Olympics  with  respect  to  Tanya  Harding.  Can  you  put 
that  in  context?  I  mean,  that  seems  like  just  the  opposite  that  Ms. 
Bakoulis  faced.  Again,  not  in  the  context  of  a  drug  issue,  but  there 
was  a  situation  in  which  there  was  certainly  a  legal  basis,  so  we 
gathered.  Why  the  USOC  could  not  have  acted  prior  to  the  event 
and  did  so  immediately  after — there  may  be  a  long  attenuated  ex- 
planation, but  as  best  you  can,  Harvey,  if  you  could  give  us  in  an 
encapsulated  analysis  of  how  that  occurred,  from  a  process  point  of 
view,  I  am  more  interested  in  the  process. 

Dr.  Schiller.  I  am  not  sure.  Perhaps  the  situation  arising 
around  O.J.  Simpson  may  be  more  in  terms  of  press  attention,  but 
my  press  friends  here  made  comment  that  I  have  never  seen  more 
attention  to  a  particular  issue,  certainly  in  sport. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  understand  more  of  the  anatomy  of  the  knee 
after  that  episode.  We  saw  that  virtually  nightly.  It  is  called  the 
patella,  I  think. 

Dr.  Schiller.  I  think  the  real  point  to  look  at  here  is  what  could 
have  been  done  differently  or  how  things  can  be  handled.  First,  I 
do  want  to  say  that  President  Walker  has  appointed  a  blue  ribbon 
task  force  to  review  our  bylaws  and  constitution  on  this  particular 
issue.  We  believe  by  creating  a  code  of  conduct  and  looking  at  the 
application  of  when  that  conduct  is  applied,  we  could  have  elimi- 
nated many  of  these  things. 

As  an  example,  within  the  Sports  Act,  it  identifies  that  the  ad- 
ministrative board  will  consider  all  issues  of  participation  in  the 
games  when  the  team  has  departed  for  the  site  of  the  Olympic 
games.  Well,  in  years  past,  maybe  everybody  left  on  the  same  ship. 
But  the  way  things  are  today,  that  just  does  not  happen.  And  think 
about  Atlanta,  for  example.  People  will  be  coming  and  going  to  the 
games  as  team  members.  So,  that  is  a  particular  area,  I  think  with- 
in our  constitution  and  bylaws. 

Second,  the  authority  of  an  NOB  with  regard  to  the  trials  proc- 
ess: Remember,  these  trials  took  place  in  Detroit,  and  they  were, 
although  approved  in  terms  of  the  selection  process  by  Dr.  Hal  and 
chair  of  our  Games  Preparation  Committee  and  that  committee, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  were  fully  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  U.S.  Figure  Skating  Association,  and  all  of  the  rules  which 
apply,  which  included  the  hearing  process  that  Ms.  Harding  was 
exposed  to. 

Senator  Bryan.  That  is  the  NGB  for  figure  skating?  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Dr.  Schiller.  That  is  correct,  sir.  Yes,  sir. 

We  believe  that  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  should  have  some 
authority  over  the  athlete  during  that  trials  process.  In  fact,  we 
also  believe  that  the  code  of  conduct  should  be  expanded  to  all  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  just  like  an  NCAA 
athlete  or  even  a  professional  athlete  that  might  have  certain  rules 
of  conduct  that  they  are  measured  by  in  terms  of  getting  a  grant 
in  aid  or  a  salary.  In  that  case,  when  we  give  athletes  support  mon- 
ies or  tuition  assistance  or  time  at  a  training  center  or  participa- 
tion in  the  Olympic  trials  or  festivals,  there  ought  to  be  certain  ele- 
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ments  of  conduct  that  athletes  ought  to  abide  by.  Again,  we  believe 
that  this  task  force  which  is  meeting  in  Chicago,  this  Monday,  in 
fact,  can  address  a  lot  of  these  issues,  and  I  think  that  we  can 
clean  a  lot  of  them  up. 

I  do  want  to  compliment  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  for  really 
the  way  they  handled  the  situation,  because  what  we  did  not  do 
was  affect  the  performance  of  all  the  other  athletes  that  were  in 
Lillehammer.  One  can  think  about  a  board  hearing  in  Oslo  during 
the  midst  of  the  Olympic  games  and  taking  away  something  great 
from  the  Norwegians,  and  I  think  all  of  us  wanted  to  move  forward 
and  resolve  the  issue  as  best  as  possible. 

Senator  Bryan.  I  thank  you  for  that  explanation. 

Senator  Stevens. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  share  that  feeling,  and  I  congratulate  you 
and  the  other  members  who  did  work  in  that  and  kept  us  informed 
at  the  time  of  what  you  were  doing. 

I  still  support  the  concept  of  an  Olympic  code  of  conduct  that  in- 
dicates what  a  person  really  swears  to  to  enter  the  process.  I  think 
the  concepts  of  good  sportsmanship  and  of  fair  conduct  certainly 
ought  to  be  involved,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  question  in  anyone's 
mind  that  anyone  who  does  not  live  up  to  that  code  is  subject  to 
instant — instant — censure  and  elimination  from  the  process,  par- 
ticularly if  thev  endanger  the  life  or  health  of  another  competitor. 

So,  I  hope  that  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  that  you  are  going 
to  have  will  be  that  we  will  know  that  if,  God  forbid,  we  have  an- 
other incident  of  that  type,  there  will  be  no  question  of  the  person's 
having  agreed  to  the  fact  that  the  elimination  will  take  place. 

I  do  think  you  handled  this  one,  particularly  in  view  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  30-day  notice  period  of  the  NGB,  just  admirably.  And 
it  did  come  off  very  well.  It  is  a  blot  on  the  history  of  our  participa- 
tion in  the  Olympics,  but  it  was  unavoidable,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  thank  you  for  the  way  you  handled  it. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  each  of  the  panelists  who  are  here.  We  appreciate  your 
testimony,  and  this  subcommittee  hearing  will  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:28  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  J.B.  Bonelli,  President,  International  Sports 
Marketing,  Inc.,  and  Firstar  Sports,  Inc. 

I  am  J.B.  Bonelli,  President  of  ISM  and  Firstar,  (Appendix  1  may  be  found  in  the 
committee  files)  which  are  entrepreneurial  concerns  dealing  with  Olympic  and  pro- 
fessional athletes  in  sports  related  projects.  ISM's  activities  include  sponsorship  of 
sporting  events,  support  and  promotion  of  various  teams,  organizations  and  sports 
figures  including  Olympic  athletes  and  the  manufacturing  of  commemorative  coins. 
Firstar  is  involved  in  the  creation,  distribution,  promotion  and  sales  of  commemora- 
tive sports  products.  I  have  been  an  amateur  and  NCAA  athlete  myself  in  Fort  Lau- 
derdale, Florida  and  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor,  as  a  competitive 
diver.  I  also  served  as  varsity  coach  of  the  men's  and  women's  diving  teams  at  Yale 
University. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  do  business  with  the  United"  States  Olympic  Committee 
(USOC)  under  the  Amateur  Sports  Act,  Title  36  of  the  United  States  Code  (Act) 
which  has  as  its  main  purpose  to  establish  national  and  international  goals  for  ama- 
teur athletic  activities  ana  to  encourage  the  attainment  of  those  goals.  (See  Section 
374  of  the  Act,  paragraphs  1  and  2.)  Part  of  the  corporate  charter  for  the  USOC 
is  based  upon  its  "exclusive  jurisdiction"  to  obtain  for  the  United  States  the  most 
competent  amateur  representation  possible  in  each  Olympic  Games.  (See  Section 
374,  paragraphs  3  and  4.)  The  USOC  is  to  also  assist  organizations  and  persons  con- 
cerned with  sports  and  the  development  of  amateur  athletic  programs  for  amateur 
athletes  and  to  promote  and  support  amateur  athletic  activities.  (See  paragraphs  5 
and  7  of  Section  374.) 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  has  been  no  oversight  responsibility  exercised 
by  the  United  States  Congress  since  the  enactment  of  this  law  in  1978. 

In  1978  we  had  amateur  sport*.  Today,  we  do  not  in  the  Olympic  arena.  The  Act 
has  long  outlived  its  purpose.  Professionalism  is  axiomatic  in  tne  Olympics  with  the 
"Dream  Team"  of  the  NBA's  best;  Chris  Evert  in  tennis;  former  world  record  holder 
Edwin  Moses  in  the  400  meter  high  hurdles  making  appearance  fees  in  excess  of 
$250,000  a  year  before  his  last  Olvmpic  competition  in  1988. 

While  reasonable  people  can  differ  on  their  views  of  the  correctness  of  the  Moscow 
boycott,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee  in  1980  failed  to  use  its  exclusive  jurisdiction  by  refusing  to  obey  its 
legal  duty  to  "obtain  for  the  United  States  *  *  *  the  most  competent  amateur  rep- 
resentation possible  in  each  competition  and  event  of  the  Olympic  Games  *  *  *" 
(See  paragraph  4  of  Section  374,  emphasis  added.)  This  legal  duty  is  a  creature  of 
statute  which  is  mandatory  not  discretionary.  The  Act  does  not  provide  for  any 
means  to  violated  this  duty  or  decide  on  a  boycott  as  an  appropriate  measure  under 
the  Act. 

The  boycott  literally  destroyed  the  athletic  lives  of  those  purest  amateurs  who  had 
spent  eight,  ten,  twelve  years  or  longer  training  and  conripeting  at  the  expense  of 
their  families  to  make  the  1980  United  States  Olympic  Team,  for  many  a  career 
goal,  only  to  have  it  made  unreachable  for  purely  political  reasons  outside  the  con- 
fines of  the  Act.  How  did  the  boycott  decision  serve  the  Act's  charter  and  the  ath- 
letes governed  by  it?  It  simply  did  not.  The  USOC  prostituted  its  very  purpose 
through  its  peculiar  structure  of  volunteers  who  are  unpaid,  unregulated,  and  as  a 
result,  not  responsible  to  any  purpose  in  the  Act.  They  are  left  to  profiteer  and  self- 
serve  in  the  guise  of  a  public  service. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  past  president,  Robert  H-  Helmick,  who  was  inves- 
tigated by  the  USOCI!  covering  a  period  of  approximately  four  years.  The  USOC  used 
a  New  York  lawyer,  Arnold  I.  Burns,  as  an  investigator.  Mr.  Burns'  executive  sum- 
mary report  of  the  investigation  is  attached  and  incorporated  hereunto  (Appendix 
2  may  be  found  in  the  committee  files),  which  has  been  made  previously  public  to 
various  news  agencies,  including  the  New  York  Times.  The  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion are  repugnant  to  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  Act.  what  is  also  repugnant  to 
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me  is  the  fact  that  the  USOC  had  to  investigate  itself  through  an  outside  source 
without  any  internal  corporate  controls  to  eliminate  problems  set  forth  below. 

Actual  conflicts  of  interest,  personal  gain,  use  of  the  USOC  authority  and  influ- 
ence for  his  own  private  benefit  placea  above  the  interests  of  the  Olympic  move- 
ment, were  phrases  used  to  characterize  Mr.  Helmick's  conduct.  This  may  be  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  This  conduct  is  an  indictment  of  the  Act's  shortcomings,  call- 
ing for  substantial  legislative  revision.  Mr.  Helmick  was  president  of  the  USOC  for 
six  of  the  last  ten  years. 

Harvey  Schiller,  executive  director  of  the  USOC  corporation,  was  also  investigated 
by  Mr.  Bums  who  issued  an  executive  summary  report  which  concluded  Mr.  Schil- 
ler's conduct  had  the  appearance  of  self-dealing  and  personal  gain.  This  report  was 
also  released  to  the  New  York  Times  which  subseouently  puolished  an  article  on 
the  matter.  Mr.  Schiller  is  scheduled  to  join  TBS  Sports  as  president  in  October 
1994  and  has  also  submitted  his  application  to  be  considered  as  a  United  States  rep- 
resentative for  the  International  Olympic  Committee.  Jim  Page,  Deputy  Executive 
Director  for  Programs  at  the  USOC,  who  has  been  recently  advanced  under  Mr. 
Schiller  in  the  IJSOC,  is  another  example  of  the  dysfunction  of  the  corporation.  Mr. 
Page,  previous  to  his  advancement,  was  apparently  involved  in  an  incident  regard- 
ing the  blood  doping  of  a  skier,  at  the  Federation  Internationale  de  Ski.  Mr.  Page's 
history  is  consistent  with  the  way  the  USOC  does  business  as  a  nonprofit,  yet  quasi- 

fovemmental  organization.  His  advancement,  much  less  his  retention,  has  been 
ept  secret  from  the  public,  clearly  demonstrating  the  absence  of  a  strong  founda- 
tion for  the  USOC  to  continue  unchecked,  as  an  extremely  powerful  and  secretive 
organization.  It  would  appear  that  the  worth  of  this  organization  is  no  better  than 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Helmick  and  Mr.  Schiller  who  have  run  the  USOC  for  most  of 
its  statutory  life.  The  USOC  is  virtually  a  nirvana  for  those  interested  in  self-deal- 
ing due  to  the  lack  of  regulation  either  through  Congress  in  its  oversight  obligation, 
or  simply  through  the  absence  of  standard  protocols  of  ordinary  corporate  life.  The 
Act,  like  hell,  is  paved  with  good  intentions. 

Take  the  case  of  Kim  Linehan  of  Sarasota,  Florida  concerning  the  decision  by  the 
USOC  to  boycott  the  1980  Olympics  when  she  was  the  reigning  world  record  holder 
(held  the  world  record  for  1500  meters  freestyle  longer  than  any  other  human)  and 
was  then  also  world  champion  in  the  event.  She  never  won  a  gold  medal,  her  dream, 
which  surely  she  would  have  realized  in  those  Games.  "Tragic"  does  not  begin  to 
describe  the  consequences  for  Kim  who  took  ten  years  to  graduate  from  college  due 
to  the  great  sacrifice  and  training  regimes  she  experienced  during  those  years  in 
the  quest  for  the  Olympic  gold  medal. 

The  U.S.  Olympians  the  official  organization  of  U.S.  Olympic  Athletes,  has  a 
great  spirit  and  upholds  the  fine  principles  of  athletic  experience.  Dorothy  Franey 
Langkop,  Alice  Lord  Landon  (Appendix  3  may  be  found  in  the  committee  files),  Tina 
Noyes  and  Bill  Toomey  have  played  a  tireless  and  effective  role  in  this  organization, 
whose  role  has  often  been  disparaged  and  discouraged  by  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee. 

Why  is  there  no  random  drug  testing  on  American  soil  for  competitions  like  the 
'96  Atlanta  Games  and  other  international  events?  The  USOC  has  failed  miserably 
to  implement  a  true  standard  across  the  board  for  unannounced  testing  so  that  our 
female  Olympic  swimmers  do  not  have  to  lose  to  the  Chinese  as  they  did  in  1992 
or  to  the  (East)  Germans  as  they  did  in  the  Berlin  and  Montreal  Games.  In  my 
mind,  inescapably  there  is  no  level  playing  field  with  steroids.  Somebody  ought  to 
do  something  about  it,  now.  How  would  any  of  you  feel  after  training  for  ten  years 
as  a  backstroker,  like  B.J.  Bedford,  losing  in  the  recent  (Goodwill  Games  to  a  Chi- 
nese swimmer  who  presents  muscular  definition  that  could  not  have  come  from  ex- 
ercise. How  is  B.J.  supposed  to  win  in  Atlanta  and  come  away  with  the  idea  that 
the  Olympics  is  a  fair  and  impartial  competition  if  she  does  not?  If  the  purity  of 
the  Act  attracts  you,  perhaps  a  drug  free  environment  in  Olympic  sports  will  per- 
suade you  to  dramatically  change  the  Act  to  keep  drugs  away  from  our  kids  and 
all  Olympic  competitions. 

My  tale  of  woe  in  dealing  with  USOC  is  not  to  be  played  out  here.  There  are  other 
forums  for  that.  However,  I  will  say  my  agreement  with  the  USOC  for  Greg 
Louganis  coins  after  his  1988  herculean  performance  with  two  gold  medals,  split 
scalp,  etc.,  was  worth  up  to  27  million  dollars  to  me,  which  I  have  lost  (See  attached 
affidavit  of  David  L  Ganz,  President,  American  Numismatic  Association,  Appendix 
4  may  be  found  in  the  committee  files.)  The  USOC  agreed  to  do  business  with  me 
and  my  company,  but  later  "killed"  the  deal  when  they  found  out  no  personal  gfin, 
private  profit  or  special  benefits  could  be  made  for  some  of  its  members.  The  USOC 
lost  between  50  to  95  million  dollars  on  this  transaction.  (See  page  3  of  Ganz  affida- 
vit.) In  my  opinion,  this  loss  occurred  due  to  the  history  of  unchecked  personal  prof 
iteering,  graft  and  personal  career  advancement  strategies  which  interfered  with  the 
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normal  course  of  doing  business  in  these  matters.  I  have  been  greatly  disappointed 
with  the  conduct  of  Robert  H.  Helmick,  Harvey  Schiller,  John  Krimsky,  Jr.,  who  is 
Deputy  General  Secretary  of  the  USOC,  and  Ronald  T.  Rowan,  legal  counsel.  More 
importantly,  the  athletes  that  the  Act  and  the  USOC  are  created  to  serve,  lost  this 
significant  sum  of  money  which  would  unquestionably  have  advanced  the  Olympic 
movement  on  behalf  of  America. 

Changing  the  Act  will  not  remedy  my  past  losses  retrospectively  but  may  help 
others  in  the  future  who  deal  in  good  faith  with  the  USOC.  If  the  Act  is  not  amencl- 
ed  those  others  will  be  destroyed,  like  Kim  Linehan  and  B.J.  Bedford. 

Historically,  the  USOC  has  looked  for  money  from  its  contributors  and  large  cor- 
porate business,  excluding  small  entrepreneurs.  They  are  missing  the  boat  and  run- 
ning contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act  and  the  reality  of  entrepreneurial  dynamism 
in  America.  I  have  thought  long  and  hard  about  the  Act,  which  I  suggest  be  amend- 
ed. 

Here  are  my  suggestions: 

1.  Require  no  exceptions  With  whom  the  USOC  is  to  do  business  in  generating 
funds  for  the  athletes  in  the  approved  competitions,  but  implement  prohibitions 
against  all  transactions  involving  any  person,  firm,  corporation  or  other  entity  with 
wnom  a  volunteer,  member,  oflicer,  director  or  staff  member  has  any  business  or 
personal  connection. 

2.  Change  the  language  of  the  Act  to  reflect  amateurs  truly  no  longer  exist; 

3.  Require  equal  protection  of  all  athletes  in  the  same  fashion,  for  example,  A. 
If  Edwin  Moses  was  paid  and  able  to  compete  in  the  Seoul  Olympics,  so  should  have 
been  Rowdy  Gaines  allowed  to  do  the  same  without  having  to  put  his  money  in  trust 
first.  The  differential  between  acceptance  of  track  professionalism  and  swimming 
professionalism  is  significant  to  note  not  only  in  the  1988  Games,  but  generally 
throughout  the  last  two  decades;  B.  Uniform  drug  testing,  random  and  unan- 
nounced, for  all  sports  under  the  USOC  for  all  USOC  sanctioned  competitions; 

4.  Prohibit  USOC's  improper,  baseless  and  outrageous  media  attacks  on  large 
companies  who  market  sports  equipment  and  use  sports  to  promote  their  sales,  such 
as  K-Mart,  Wendy's,  Federal  Express  and  American  Express,  when  those  companies 
have  done  nothing  wrong  under  the  existing  Act  or  local  laws; 

5.  F*rohibit  threatening  communications  by  USOC  members,  stafT  and  volunteers 
to  individuals  in  such  large  companies; 

6.  Oversight  and  review  of  the  USOC,  if  it  is  determined  to  be  a  quasi-govern- 
mental entity.  Actually,  the  USOC  is  a  creature  of  the  this  special  law,  so  why  is 
it  not  regulated  by  the  Federal  government? 

7.  Alternatively,  if  the  USOC  is  not  determined  to  be  a  quasi-governmental  body, 
require  that  it  report  under  the  Act  to  the  United  States  Congress,  or  its  designated 
agency  (such  as  tne  SEC)  making  public  not  only  its  operational  activities,  but  also 
all  of  its  business  and  other  activities  in  the  same  fashion  a  publicly  traded  com- 
pany would  be  required  to  do; 

8.  Thorough  and  independent  audit  of  the  USOC  books  and  records  and  ethics  re- 
view of  all  personnel  files  of  volunteers,  members,  officers,  directors  and  staff; 

9.  Pay  and  clearly  monitor  the  salaries  of  the  USOC  officials  and  exclude  vol- 
untary service  for  positions  of  control.  In  other  words,  the  voluntary  services  may 
be  accepted  by  the  USOC,  but  not  in  the  positions  of  officers,  directors  or  members 
in  control.  All  officers  and  directors  should  be  paid  as  in  a  private  or  public  com- 
pany, and  required  to  devote  all  of  their  time  to  the  USOC  corporation  as  a  full  time 
job; 

10.  The  athletes  should  be  completely  able,  as  others  are  under  the  United  States 
Constitution,  to  deal  with  whomever  they  chose  as  paid  professionals.  There  are  no 
amateurs  left  here  or  in  other  countries.  Amateurism  is  dead  and  should  be  buried 
as  such  by  amending  the  Act  to  no  longer  recognize  this  fantasy  as  fact; 

11.  The  monopolies  developed  by  the  USOC  officials  for  personal  gain  should  be 
policed  with  consequences  under  the  amended  Act.  Section  375(b),  generally  re- 
quires now  that  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  USOC  are  not  to  be  "inconsist- 
ent" with  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  I  suggest  that  the  "practices"  of  the  USOC 
should  be  also  consistent  with  U.S.  laws,  including  but  not  limited  to  those  laws  pro- 
hibiting anti-trust  violations,  both  at  the  State  and  Federal  level; 

12.  State  and  Federal  courts  should  be  identified  as  courts  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion according  athletes  access  to  these  courts  under  requirements  oldue  process  of 
law,  guaranteeing  them  equal  protection  and  fundamental  fairness,  all  of  which  can- 
not be  waived  in  any  manner; 

13.  National  governing  bodies  set  forth  under  Subchapter  II  of  the  Act  should  be 
accorded  independence  from  the  USOC  and  the  boards  of  these  bodies  should  be  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  boards  of  directors  and  officials  of  the  USOC;  it  should  be 
stated  that  a  confiict  of  interest  would  incur  sanctions  if  any  member  of  the  USOC 
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holds  a  position  with  a  national  governing  body.  Separation  of  these  powers  will  in- 
sure fairness  for  the  athletes  and  non-monopolistic  conduct. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Act  has  not  been  played  out.  There  have  been  many 
honorable  and  gooa  willed  individuals  involved  in  the  U.S.  Olympic  movement,  but 
unfortunately,  the  Act  has  been  misdirected  and  greatly  violated  by  the  self-dealing 
individuals  who  have  operated  the  USOC  under  the  Act  for  years. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  original  purpose  may  be  served  if  new  legislation  is 
made  to  amend  the  old  law  with  its  history  in  mind.  History  should  not  t)e  allowed 
to  repeat  its  errors.  We  are  too  concerned  and  too  civilized  for  that. 

[Appendixes  1—4  may  be  found  in  the  committee  files.] 


A  1988  Complaint  USOC  Refused  To  Hear 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 

The  U.S.  Congress  must  regularly  oversee  the  administration  of  United  States' 
amateur  sports  by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Conimittee  in  order  to  prevent  harm  caused  to 
athletes  by  USOC's  failures  to  abide  by  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978. 

The  attached  24-Count  Complaint  was  duly  submitted  in  1988  to  USOC  under  the 
ASA  and  USOC's  own  Constitution  and  Bylaws.  Despite  repeated  submissions  and 
requests  for  hearing,  USOC  refuses  to  hear  the  Complaint  as  required  by  the  ASA 
and  its  own  Constitution.  This  refusal  violates  the  provisions  of  federal  law  em- 
bodied in  the  ASA  under  Sec.  205  relating  to  the  swift  and  equitable  resolution  of 
disputes  involving  the  national  governing  bodies  constituting  USOC's  membership. 

The  NGB  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  the  ASA  is  the  U.S.  Modem  Pentathlon  As- 
sociation. As  described  in  the  Complaint,  from  the  early  1970s  until  the  present  day, 
USMPA  has  violated  the  majority  of  the  provisions  of  the  ASA  related  to  NGBs  and 
USOC's  Constitution  and  Bylaws  as  well  as  its  own  bylaws.  Because  of  this, 
USMPA  is  illegally  constituted  and  operating.  Four  separate  attempts  since  1976  by 
different  USMPA  member  groups  to  correct  this  situation  were  met  with  USOC  in- 
action. Thus,  USOC  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  ASA.  USOC  has  lost  sight  of  its 
reason  for  being.  Without  oversight,  USMPA/USOC  violate  the  rights  they  were  di- 
rected by  Congress  to  protect. 

Therefore,  the  U.S.  Congress  should  and  must  exercise  regular  oversight  over  the 
USOC  to  ensure  fair  play,  a  level  playing  field,  and  protection  for  athletes,  their 
parents,  and  all  persons  in  the  United  States  helping  young  people  realize  their  tal- 
ents and  potential  in  the  Olympic  Movement.  Unless  this  is  done,  individuals  who 
care  about  these  values  have  only  the  courts  as  recourse  to  force  USMPA  and/or 
USOC  to  comply  with  the  ASA.  This  relief  cannot  be  the  best  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress. Citizens  should  not  have  to  bankrupt  themselves  trying  to  enforce  the  law 
Congress  directed  USOC  to  implement. 

Congress  intended  that,  at  a  minimum,  the  USOC  must  protect  athletes'  rights. 
Yet,  in  order  to  ensure  passage  of  the  ASA  without  opposition  of  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union  and  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  the  Athletes'  Bill  of 
Rights  was  sacrificed.  The  1988  Complaint  is  almost  entirely  an  efTort  to  protect 
what  was  left  of  the  rights  of  athletes  and  members  of  one  national  governing  body. 
Some  of  the  more  serious  of  these  and  other  rights  repeatedly  violated  by  USMPA/ 
USOC  are  the: 

1.  Athletes'  rights  to  retain  team  positions  earned  under  USOC-approved  rules. 
As  described  in  Count  I,  during  1981-87,  113  of  all  USMPA  athletes  were,  with 
USOC  complicity,  removed  from  teams  against  the  rules.  These  rights  are  the  heart 
of  the  U.S.  Olympic  program. 

2.  Athletes  rights  to  compete  in  a  environment  free  of  performance-enhancing 
drugs.  As  described  in  Count  II,  in  1986,  the  entire  men's  team  tested  positive  for 
banned  substances  in  trials,  yet  USMPAAJSOC  permitted  them  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  the  world  championships. 

3.  Athletes'  and  members'  rights  to  due  process.  As  described  in  Counts  I-VI, 
hearings  were  denied  on  athletes  rights,  team  selection  procedures,  admission  and 
dismissal  of  members,  election  violations,  board  of  directors  decisions,  and  so  forth. 

4.  Athletes'  and  members'  right  to  effect  change  through  open  and  honest  demo- 
cratic elections.  As  described  in  Counts  VII-VI,  USMI^A's  elections  were  illegal,  non- 
democratic,  and  in  violation  of  USMPA's  bylaws.  These  elections  were  permitted 
with  the  concurrence  of  USOC. 

5.  Congress'  right  to  expect  USOC/NGBs  would  faithfully  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ASA.  As  described  in  Counts  XVII-XXIV,  USMPA  and  USOC  permitted 
outside  control  of  USMPA,  suppression  of  development,  discrimination  against 
women,  confiict  of  interest  among  USMPA  board  members,  denial  of  sanction  for 
international  competitions,  and  non-compliance  with  bylaws. 
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USOC  participates  with  USMPA  in  numerous  and  continuing  violations  of  the 
ASA.  Congress  must  hold  USOC  accountable  for  improper  implementation  of  the 
ASA.  Additional  hearings  must  be  held  to  permit  those  of  us  denied  opportunity  to 
testify  on  August  11,  1994  to  convince  Congress  that,  contrary  to  USOC's  assertions, 
the  ASA  requires  amendment  to  protect  basic  American  and  human  rights. 

[The  complaint  in  its  entirety  may  be  found  in  the  committee  files.] 


Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Bradley 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Committee  today; 
I'm  pleased  to  have  the  chance  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  amateur  athletics  in  Amer- 
ica. The  pressures  imposed  upon  amateur  athletes — as  well  as  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented to  them — have  certainly  changed  since  I  was  counted  among  their  ranks,  and 
I'm  pleased  that  the  Committee  has  taken  the  time  to  examine  how  these  changes 
may  best  be  addressed  by  the  Congress. 

The  Amateur  Sports  Act  of  1978  brought  much-needed  organization  and  structure 
to  amateur  athletics  in  America.  We  can  now  see  the  most  prominent  of  this  Act's 
achievements  every  two  years,  when  we  send  America's  sports  elite — the  best  ama- 
teur athletes  in  the  nation — to  compete  in  the  Olympic  games.  The  Act  serves  as 
the  charter  for  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  investing  in  the  Committee  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  our  country's  participation  in  the  Olympic  as  well  as  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Games. 

These  Olympic  Games  are  events  of  unparalleled  proportions;  through  them  our 
young  athletes  are  given  the  opportunity  to  test  their  abilities  against  the  best  in 
the  world.  Our  participation  in  these  games  is  a  source  of  great  national  pride — 
whether  we  win  13  medals,  as  we  did  at  this  year's  Winter  Olympics  in 
Lillehammer — or  whether  we  demonstrate  grace  and  style  when  other  young  ath- 
letes win  the  Gold. 

As  a  former  Olympian,  I  can  say  from  experience  that  it  is  more  than  an  honor 
to  represent  the  United  States  in  an  Olympiad.  It  is  a  privilege,  and  an  experience 
never  to  be  forgotten  or  duplicated.  The  USOC  deserves  kudos  for  the  way  in  which 
it  has  successfully  enabled  so  many  young  Americans  to  compete  in  the  Olympics 
and  the  Pan  American  games.  Because  it  provides  the  framework  that  has  enabled 
the  USOC  to  carry  out  this  mission  so  successfully  over  the  past  15  years.  The  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Act  has  been  an  extremely  valuable  piece  of  legislation. 

The  1978  Act,  however,  reaches  well  beyond  our  biggest  competitions  and  our 
brightest  stars.  The  Act  contains  provisions  for  encouraging  athleticism  in  all  of  our 
young  people,  and  promoting  physical  fitness  throughout  the  nation.  It  charges  the 
USOC  with  encouraging  and  providing  assistance  to  amateur  athletics  for  women; 
it  contains  measures  to  augment  sporting  events  in  which  handicapped  Americans 
can  compete;  it  enables  the  Committee  to  assist  organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  developing  programs  in  which  a  broad  range  of  athletes — with  as  broad  a 
range  of  talents — can  participate.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  accessibility  of  athletics  to  all 
young  Americans  is  as  important  as  any  Olympiad. 

I  well  know  how  important  participating  in  sports  can  be  to  a  young  person.  The 
lessons  I  carry  with  me  from  my  basketball  days  are  not  about  athletic  ability;  they 
are  not  about  superstardom;  they  are  not  even  about  winning. 

The  lessons  that  linger  are  about  commitment  to  a  goal  that  goes  beyond  the  self. 
The  lessons  are  about  teamwork.  They  are  about  dealing  with  loss,  with  defeat — 
a  lesson  that  is  best  learned  early  in  life.  The  lessons  are  about  discipline,  and 
achieving  goals.  As  a  vehicle  to  provide  future  athletes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  with 
the  ability  to  learn  such  lessons,  the  Amateur  Athletic  Act  takes  on  even  greater 
simificance  to  the  young  fieople  of  this  country. 

The  state  of  amateur  competition  in  America  has  changed  a  great  deal  since  I  was 
a  young  athlete,  and  it  has  certainly  changed  since  this  legislation  was  passed  in 
1978.  The  Olympics  are  now  held  every  two  years,  rather  than  every  four.  The  abil- 
ity to  earn  money  as  an  amateur  athlete  has  grown  exponentially,  and  the  legal  is- 
sues that  come  with  that  fact  have  become  more  complicated.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  scandals  and  disputes  in  the  realm  of  amateur  athletics,  and  some  have 
questioned  whether  the  USOC  has  been  vested  with  the  tools  to  adequately  address 
them.  In  light  of  a  changed  playing  field,  we  need  to  make  sure  that  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee  will  be  able  to  continue  protecting  the  rights  of  athletes  and  ensuring 
the  integrity  of  our  games  in  the  years  to  come. 

We  also  need  to  examine  whether  the  sweeping  goals  set  forth  in  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation— passed  over  15  years  ago — are  being  implemented.  The  establishment  of 
goals  involving  accessibility  of  athletics  to  all  young  Americans  is  an  important  step 
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in  and  of  itself.  However,  any  athlete  can  tell  you  that  goals  are  not  enough — one 
must  do  everything  possible  to  make  sure  those  goals  are  achieved. 

I  applaud  you,  Chairman  Hollings,  and  the  rest  of  the  Commerce  Committee  for 
taking  the  time  to  re-examine  the  Amateur  Sports  Act,  and  for  making  every  at- 
tempt to  help  USOC  achieve  the  goals  that  this  legislation  put  forth. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Prepared  Statement  of  George  M.  Quigley,  Jr.,  Cincinnati,  OH 

My  name  is  George  McGregor  Quigley,  Jr.  I  am  26  years  of  age  and  reside  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  In  1978,  at  the  age  of  10,  my  father  and  I  were  invited  to  join  some 
family  friends  for  a  Sunday  afternoon  of  clay  target  shooting  at  a  family  shooting 
sports  facility  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I  enjoyed  my  first  venture  at  skeet  shooting  and 
within  two  years  had  perfected  my  skills  to  a  level  proficient  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  of  a  coach  working  at  the  United  States  Olympic  Training  Center  in  Colo- 
rado Springs.  By  1980,  I  had  competed  in  over  30  State,  Regional  and  even  several 
National  tournaments  and  had  attained  enough  recognition  as  a  junior  shooter  to 
be  invited  to  the  first  ever  Olympic  Skeet  and  Trap  Resident  Training  Camp  at  the 
Olympic  Training  Center  in  Colorado  Springs  for  junior  shooters. 

Since  1980,  I  have  been  elected  to  the  United  States  Shooting  Team  a  total  of  nine 
years,  based  on  my  attainment  of  world  class  shooting  scores  in  National  Champion- 
ship competition.  Since  1980,  I  have  represented  the  United  States  in  competitions 
in  15  countries  and  have  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  with  my  fellow  teammates 
and  coaches  on  the  United  States  Shooting  Team  to  these  countries.  Throughout  my 
junior  shooting  years,  I  was  National  Junior  Champion  several  times  and  during  my 
four  years  of  collegiate  competition  for  Xavier  University,  I  held  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  competitor  in  the  Olympic  Skeet  event  at  the  collegiate  level  to  be 
elected  an  All-American  four  straight  years.  I  also  received  the  Winchester  Scholar- 
ship a  total  of  three  times  and  was  National  Collegiate  Champion  a  total  of  four 
times  in  several  different  clay  target  events  during  my  undergraduate  years  at  Xa- 
vier. 

During  my  14  years  of  competition  and  particularly  during  my  nine  years  as  a 
team  member  under  the  auspices  of  the  then  National  Governing  Body  for  the 
shooting  sports  in  the  United  States,  the  International  Competitions  Committee  of 
the  National  Rifie  Association,  I  saw  first  hand  the  abusive  treatment  and  lack  of 
due  process  often  accorded  amateur  athletes,  even  at  the  elite  Olympic  level.  Let 
me  be  more  specific. 

In  April  of  this  year,  I  had  just  returned  with  twelve  members  of  the  United 
States  Shooting  Team  from  World  Cup  competitions  in  Nicosia,  Cyprus  and  Cairo, 
Egypt.  In  Cairo,  I  was  the  gold  medalist  in  the  skeet  event  and  by  that  virtue,  was 
accorded  a  "Country  Quota  Slot"  for  the  1996  Olympics  in  Atlanta.  As  we  traveled 
back  to  the  United  States,  my  coach  from  the  Olympic  Training  Center  suggested 
that  I  compete  in  World  Cup  USA  at  Ft.  Benning,  Georgia  in  the  skeet  event  the 
next  week.  This  event  had  not  originally  been  on  my  competition  schedule  for  the 
season  because  of  an  impending  trip  to  a  World  Cup  in  Beijing,  China  on  May  1. 
I  felt  that  I  needed  a  week  of  rest  between  the  Cairo  and  Beijing  trips.  Nevertheless, 
I  traveled  to  World  Cup  USA  and  in  the  Grand  Prix  skeet  event,  won  the  silver 
medal. 

The  afternoon  before  the  final  for  the  top  six  competitors  in  the  skeet  event,  I  was 
called  aside  by  my  coach  and  told  that  he  had  just  received  a  call  from  Colorado 
Springs  and  that  the  Director  of  Operations  for  the  interim  governing  body  that  had 
replaced  the  NRA,  USA  Shooting,  had  called  and  said  that  since  I  had  won  the 
United  States  one  of  its  two  "Country  Quota  Slots"  for  the  Olympic  Games  in  '96 
at  Cairo,  I  should  be  removed  from  the  Beijing  trip  for  "cost  considerations".  In  re- 
ality, I  was  being  removed  because  a  world  class  competitor  can  only  win  one  "Coun- 
try Quota  Slot"  in  any  three  year  period  prior  to  the  Olympics.  Since  I  had  won  in 
Cairo,  I  was  not  eligible  to  win  another  "Country  Quota  Slot"  in  the  Beijing  World 
Cup,  but  I  could  win  individual  gold,  silver  or  bronze  medals,  or  even  lead  the  Unit- 
ed States  Team  to  a  gold  medal  in  the  team  event.  I  was  then  told  that  a  female 
teammate  participating  in  the  World  Cup  at  Ft.  Benning  in  the  ladies  rifie  event 
had  just  won  the  gold  medal  and  a  "Country  Quota  Slot"  by  virtue  of  that  gold 
medal,  but  was  also  being  removed  abruptly  from  the  Beijing  team  without  a  hear- 
ing, or  reason.  This  is  how  our  National  Governing  Body  rewards  an  outstanding 
performance! 

Immediately  upon  returning  to  Cincinnati  and  seeking  legal  counsel,  I  filed  an  of- 
ficial grievance  with  USA  Shooting,  stating  that  I  had  been  elected  to  the  team  for 
Beijing  by  virtue  of  my  shooting  success  at  a  Selection  Match  in  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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in  March  under  the  published  criteria  and  that  the  rules  did  not  permit  the  removal 
of  a  team  member  in  this  fashion.  After  several  hours  of  consideration,  and  the 
threat  of  an  Article  IX  Grievance  under  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee  Con- 
stitution filed  with  the  USOC,  both  Anne-Marie  Pfiffner  who  had  filed  a  similar 
grievance,  and  I  were  placed  back  on  the  Beijing  trip  and  made  the  trip  successfully. 

I  relate  this  most  recent  case  because  it  points  out  so  clearly  that  there  were  no 
hearings  held,  the  athletes  were  not  accorded  due  process,  nor  was  any  consider- 
ation given  by  the  National  Governing  Body  to  the  published  rules  under  which  we 
compete.  They  were  merely  going  to  remove  Ms.  Pfiffner  and  I  from  the  Beijing 
team  without  considering  the  demoralizing  effect  that  it  might  have  on  our  future 
competition  or  on  the  violation  of  the  rules  they  were  committing.  Can  you  imagine 
how  devastating  it  is  to  achieve  the  success  of  a  gold  medal  and  earn  a  rare  "Coun- 
try Quota  Slot  for  the  Olympic  Games,  only  to  be  told  that  is  the  reason  for  your 
removal  from  the  next  World  Cup  team? 

Another  instance  of  abuse  of  due  process  came  when  I  was  20  years  of  age  and 
was  perhaps  the  most  devastating  in  my  career.  I  had  been  training  at  the  Olympic 
Training  Center  and  serving  as  an  assistant  coach  during  the  summer  of  1988,  just 
after  winning  the  World  Championships  in  skeet  at  Seattle.  In  early  September  I 
was  notifie'd  Dy  the  National  RiOe  Association  (not  the  International  Competitions 
Committee  as  one  would  suppose)  that  I  had  been  suspended  from  the  use  of  the 
Training  Center  at  Colorado  Springs  for  one  year  and  would  not  be  permitted  to  uti- 
lize the  competition  facilities  at  the  Center,  thereby  denying  me  the  right  to  train 
and  compete  in  the  National  Junior  Olympic  Championships  in  the  last  year  of  my 
Junior  Olympic  Career.  This  suspension  was  supposedly  based  on  the  eyewitness  ac- 
count of  two  unnamed  housekeepers  who  reported  observing  me  vomiting  on  a  chair 
in  the  dormitory.  They  reported  this  to  Richard  McCoUum,  then  Director  of  the 
Training  Center.  Mr.  McCollum  reported  this  to  Lones  Wigger,  then  Director  of  the 
Shooting  Team  headquartered  at  Colorado  Springs,  who  immediately  issued  a  sus- 

fiension  letter.  I  had  no  hearing,  no  chance  to  defend  myself  and  before  the  true 
acts  could  be  discerned,  I  had  been  denied  the  right  to  compete  in  the  Junior  Olym- 
pics by  the  NRA  staff.  There  was  absolutely  no  hearing  and  no  chance  for  me  to 
call  witnesses,  or  being  afforded  due  process. 

The  truth  of  the  above  matter  finally  came  out  when  it  turned  out  that  further 
investigation  showed  that  I  was  not  even  on  the  Olympic  Training  Center  grounds 
when  the  supposed  violation  took  place.  We  were  told  that  the  housekeepers  in 
question  could  not  be  located  as  witnesses.  Baron  Pittinger,  then  Executive  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  and  stated  to  our  National 
Governing  Body,  who  had  suspended  me,  that  a  full  investigation  by  the  USOC  Se- 
curity Department  had  indicated  that  I  was  not  involved  at  all  in  the  events  attrib- 
uted to  me.  This  case  was  settled  with  a  reinstatement,  an  apology  and  monetary 
damages  from  the  National  Governing  Body,  but  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  apology 
or  money  could  ever  replace  the  lost  opportunity  to  finish  my  junior  shooting  career 
as  the  Junior  Olympic  Champion.  I  was  ranked  number  one  in  the  country  and  had 
just  completed  a  successful  win  of  the  World  Championship  in  Seattle  over  United 
States  1984  Olympic  Gold  Medalist,  Matt  Dryke,  and  I  was  favored  to  win  the  Jun- 
ior Olympics.  This  abuse  of  my  rights  and  lack  of  due  process  cost  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  and  that  was  lost  forever. 

You  may  ask  why  this  lack  of  respect  for  athlete's  rights  seems  to  continue  on 
and  on  in  a  supposedly  enlightened  day  and  age  of  amateur  and  professional  athlet- 
ics. In  my  own  case,  I  believe  that  a  lot  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  former 
National  Governing  Body  for  the  shooting  sports,  the  National  Rifie  Association,  was 
heavily  dominated  oy  retired  military  personnel.  These  NRA  employees  often  sought 
out  the  opportunity  to  work  on  the  United  States  Shooting  Team  staff,  as  it  was 
considered  an  elite  position  at  the  offices  in  Colorado  Springs.  It  was  often  joked 
about  at  the  Olympic  Training  Center  that  NRA  didn't  mean  National  Rifie  Associa- 
tion, but  "National  Retired  Army",  when  it  came  to  the  leadership  and  paid  staff 
of  our  National  Governing  Body. 

It  is  my  personal  observation  that  retired  military  personnel,  from  both  the  en- 
listed and  ofiicer  ranks,  frequently  had  trouble  dealing  with  civilian  competitors  on 
a  business-like,  civilian  basis  and  under  civilian  law.  Military  law  is  very  difierent 
and  in  the  case  referred  to  above,  it  was  suggested  that  a  three  person  hearing 
panel  be  made  up  of  a  retired  Chief  Master  Sergeant  in  the  Air  Force,  an  active 
duty  Marine  Colonel  and  a  retired  Air  Force  Colonel  as  chair.  Needless  to  say,  the 
civilian  athlete  and  legal  counsel  refused  this  military  tribunal. 

In  the  world  of  amateur  athletics,  at  the  elite  Olympic  level,  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  necessary  for  athletes  of  even  the  most  modest  means  to  hire  legal  counsel 
well  informed  in  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  to  make  sure  that  an  athlete's  rights  are 
not  violated.  Most  often,  these  abuses  occur  in  the  denial  of  a  hearing  before  suspen- 
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sion  for  some  infraction  of  the  rules.  The  Amateur  Sports  Act  provides  for  due  proc- 
ess for  athletes  and  oftentimes  the  damage  is  done  when  an  athlete  is  deprived  of 
a  right  to  compete  in  a  major  competition,  but  then  accorded  an  apology,  or  perhaps 
a  post  event  hearing,  after  it  is  far  too  late  for  the  athlete  to  compete. 

The  above  problem  of  the  denial  of  athlete's  rights  will  become  more  and  more 
profound  as  we  look  toward  the  1996  Olympic  Games  in  Atlanta.  Why?  Primarily 
Decause  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  International  federations,  headquartered  outside  of 
the  United  States,  do  nor  provide  due  process,  the  right  to  call  witnesses,  the  right 
to  interview  prosecution  witnesses,  or  even  the  right  of  appeal  in  cases  of  athletes 
being  suspended  for  an  infraction  of  the  rules.  This  case  was  demonstrated  clearly 
in  the  recent  Butch  Reynold's  case,  when  he  was  suspended  without  due  process  by 
an  International  federation,  headquartered  in  Europe.  Our  Amateur  Sports  Act  iust 
does  not  apply  outside  our  borders.  Under  our  International  federation's  rules,  Na- 
tional federations,  such  as  USA  Shooting,  must  sign  a  pledge  that  they  will  uphold 
any  decision  against  an  athlete  without  regard  for  an  athlete's  rights  under  United 
States  law.  If  our  International  federation  headquartered  in  Germany  demands  that 
an  athlete  be  suspended  based  on  some  alleged  inaction  and  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Governing  Body  applies  an  equal  suspension,  without  a  hearing,  then  the 
Amateur  Sports  Act  has  oeen  violated.  This  is  exactly  what  we  could  see  happen 
as  the  International  Federations  come  to  Atlanta  for  the  Olympic  Games  in  '96.  It 
is  important  for  the  Congress  to  strengthen  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  to  assure  that 
amateur  athletes  are  provided  the  due  process  afforded  by  our  Constitution  and 
Federal  law. 

I  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of  all  athletes  to  strengthen  the  Amateur  Sports  Act 
to  protect  us  from  Federations  who  would  so  easily  abuse  our  due  process  rights. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention  today. 


Prepared  Statement  of  James  E.  Coleman,  Jr.,  and  Craig  A.  Masback 

We  would  like  to  begin  by  congratulating  the  Committee  on  its  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight in  holding  a  hearing  to  review  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  (ASA).  The  ASA  was 
a  response  to  the  many  problems  that  formerly  plagued  amateur  athletics,  and  the 
Act  implemented  reforms  that  have  been  strikingly  successful:  initiating  youth  in- 
volvement in  sports,  increasing  the  opportunities  for  women,  minorities,  and  the  dis- 
abled in  athletics,  and  boosting  the  accomplishments  of  U.S.  athletes  in  competition 
at  the  highest  level.  There  is  much  to  applaud  in  the  Act's  accomplishments. 

Nevertheless,  sports  have  changed  greatly  in  the  sixteen  years  since  the  Act  was 
passed.  As  the  Subcommittee  hearing  indicated,  some  fine-tuning  of  the  Act  may  be 
necessary  and  some  important  issues  remain  to  be  addressed.  We  would  like  to 
focus  our  submission  on  an  issue  with  which  we  have  had  significant  experience, 
and  one  which  poses  a  considerable  danger  to  the  success  of  any  athletic  competi- 
tion— the  resolution  of  sports-related  disputes. 

As  the  Tonya  Harding  and  Butch  Reynolds  cases  indicate,  solving  this  complex 

f)roblem  is  absolutely  vital,  both  to  the  success  of  the  1996  Olympic  Games  in  At- 
anta  and  to  the  viability  of  holding  such  events  in  the  U.S.  in  the  longer  term — 
such  as  the  possibility  of  Salt  Lake  City  hosting  the  2002  Winter  Olympics.  We  need 
a  reliable  system  for  resolving  sports  disputes  in  order  to  protect  tne  rights  of  ath- 
letes, a  key  concern  motivating  tne  adoption  of  the  ASA.  We  also  need  a  sound  dis- 
pute resolution  mechanism  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  amateur  sports  and  to  keep 
the  focus  on  the  field  of  play,  not  the  courtroom.  As  we  discuss  in  detail  below,  the 
unique  nature  of  sports  disputes  and  the  shortcomings  in  existing  dispute  resolution 
systems  create  serious  problems  that  require  immediate  attention. 

BACKGROUND  AND  INTEREST  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

We  have  two  difi'erent  but  relevant  experiences  in  this  area,  but  are  united  by 
an  abiding  interest  in  amateur  athletics  and  the  Olympic  movement,  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  legal  problems  that  endanger  the  movement, 
and  our  expxjrience  and  interest  in  solving  those  problems.  We  are  submitting  this 
testimony  in  response  to  Senator  Stevens'  invitation  to  begin  a  dialogue  on  how  to 
improve  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  and  the  existing  "system"  for  dispute  resolution  in 
sports.  This  is  especially  important  as  we  approach  the  1996  Olympic  Games  in  At- 
lanta. We  greatly  appreciate  the  chance  to  provide  this  testimony  and  would  like 
to  thank  the  Committee  for  this  opportunity. 

Jim  Coleman,  a  partner  at  the  law  firm  of  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  was  rnoti- 
vated  to  become  involved  in  this  issue  by  such  Olympic  track  and  field  champions 
as  Edwin  Moses  and  Harvey  Glance.  They  wanted  their  sports  federation  (The  Ath- 
letes Congress  (TAG),  later  U.S.A.  Track  and  Field  (USATF)),  to  make  a  serious  at- 
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tempt  to  eradicate  drug  use  in  their  sport.  After  the  1988  Olympics,  Jim  worked 
with  the  athletes  to  develop  a  comprehensive  out-of-competition  drug  testing  pro- 
gram, and  for  five  years,  Jim  and  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering  served  as  voluntary 
counsel  to  TAC/USATF.  This  representation  developed  and  fine-tuned  the  adminis- 
trative procedures  for  conducting  drug  testing  and  adjudicating  drug-testing  dis- 
putes, establishing  both  a  workable  protocol  and  the  legal  requirement  under  the 
ASA  that  athletes  exhaust  their  full  range  of  administrative  remedies. 

Craig  Masback,  an  associate  at  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  is  a  former  world- 
class  miler  who  also  works  as  a  television  commentator  on  track  and  field  events, 
including  having  covered  the  Barcelona  Olympics  for  NBC.  Craig  has  written  and 
lectured  extensively  on  legal  issues  related  to  sports,  especially  in  the  complex  area 
of  sports  dispute  resolution. 

These  broad  experiences  have  demonstrated  to  us  the  need  for  a  system  that  pro- 
tects both  the  rights  of  athletes  and  the  integrity  of  sports.  Wilmer,  Cutler  & 
Pickering's  representation  in  this  area  has  given  the  firm  broad  exposure  to  the  full 
range  of  procedures  under  the  ASA  and  to  many  procedures  that  the  Act  does  not 
cover.  The  spirit  of  the  ASA  was  to  provide  process,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  proc- 
ess is  fair,  final,  and  effective. 

THE  ISSUES  TO  BE  ADDRESSED 

Difficult  Nature  of  Sports  Disputes  &  Shortcomings  of  the  Existing  Dispute  Resolu- 
tion Systems 

Dispute  resolution  in  sports  is  a  complex  problem,  both  because  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  most  sport  disputes  and  because  of  the  weaknesses  in  our  existing  sports 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms.  Several  characteristics  of  sport  disputes  make  them 
difiicult  to  adjudicate.  Sports  disputes  are  usually  very  time-sensitive,  often  de- 
manding a  speedy  decision  in  order  to  make  an  approacning  game,  meet,  or  quali- 
fication deadline;  also  because  of  the  short  career  span  of  the  average  athlete,  any 
time  spent  in  dispute  resolution  rather  than  competition  comes  at  a  high  cost. 
Sports  disputes  often  receive  far-reaching  public  scrutiny  and  invariably  take  on  na- 
tionalist political  overtones.  And,  international  sports  disputes  must  operate  within 
a  wide  range  of  social,  cultural,  and  economic  systems  that  often  differ  or  conflict. 
Finally,  the  most  efiective  resolution  of  sports  disputes  often  requires  a  highly  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  both  sports  and  the  organization  of  international  sports,  knowl- 
edge often  lacking  among  many  involved  in  sports-related  dispute  resolution. 

The  difliculty  in  resolving  sports  disputes,  produced  by  these  unique  characteris- 
tics, is  compounded  by  the  shortcomings  in  the  existing  dispute  resolution  mecha- 
nisms. These  mechanisms  have  been  created  primarily  by  tne  international  sports 
organizations.  As  private  businesses,  these  organizations  exercise  significant  auton- 
omy in  organizing  and  promoting  sports  events — and  in  creating  rules,  a  kind  of 
customary  "law"  that  allows  them  to  control  qualifying  for  competitions,  manage 
sponsors  and  television,  and  define  eligibility. 

Although  these  systems  have  more  sports  expertise  and  usually  resolve  disputes 
more  quickly  than  do  national  courts,  tney  also  often  lack  independence  and  sufier 
from  procedural  flaws.  As  a  result,  their  decisions  often  can  be  successfully  appealed 
to  the  national  courts.  International  Olympic  Committee  (IOC)  Director  General 
Francois  Carrard  has  observed  that  "disputes  arise  because  the  procedures  insti- 
tuted by  the  [sports]  federations  are  often  out  of  date  if  not  positively  obsolete.  It 
is  therefore  easy  for  a  lawyer  to  prove  before  an  ordinary  judge  that  the  [sports  dis- 
pute resolution  mechanism]  is  under  the  control  of  the  body  which  appointed  it. 

*  *"  Perhaps  most  importantly,  many  of  the  system's  rules  were  drafted  with  lit- 
tle or  no  input  from  the  athletes.  As  a  result,  the  existing  systems  are  often  unable 
to  deal  witn  the  unioue  challenges  of  sports  disputes:  the  systems  lack  independ- 
ence, sufficient  proceaures,  and  any  underlying  consensus  between  the  athletes  and 
the  sports  governing  bodies. 

Examples 

The  Amateur  Sports  Act  attempted  to  set  up  a  system  to  deal  with  sports  dis- 
putes. Nevertheless,  the  dispute  resolution  system  envisioned  by  the  Act,  which 
must  interact  with  a  multi-level  international  system,  has  not  proven  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  stories  behind  the  headlines  of  individual  cases  echo  the  larger  prob- 
lems. 

Gordon  Bakoulis. — An  athlete  who  testified  before  this  Committee,  Bakoulis  test- 
ed positive  for  a  banned  drug.  Even  though  the  drug  did  not  enhance  her  perform- 
ance and  it  had  been  prescribed  by  her  doctor  for  treatment  for  Lyme  disease,  she 
was  suspended  from  competition  under  USATF  rules  (which  follow  the  guidelines 
of  the  international  track  organization,  the  lAAF.)  This  suspension  occurred  without 
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a  hearing,  even  though  some  have  interpreted  the  USOC  Constitution,  purporting 
to  implement  the  ASA,  to  require  that  athletes  be  given  a  pre-suspension  hearing. 
It  took  aggressive  and  costly  legal  assistance  over  a  seven-month  period  for  Bakoulis 
to  be  reinstated  to  competition.  This  conflict  between  the  rules  of  international/na- 
tional sports  federations  and  the  USOC/ASA  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases  remains 
a  problem. 

Tonya  Harding. — An  athlete  who  admitted  both  to  having  known  about  an  attack 
on  her  rival,  Nancy  Kerrigan,  and  to  having  lied  about  this  knowledge,  Harding  was 
able  to  use  the  threat  of  protracted  legal  action  in  state  court  to  circumvent  the  nor- 
mal dispute-resolution  system.  Moreover,  the  lack  of  clear  emergency  rules  to  gov- 
ern Harding's  situation  efTectively  prevented  the  system  from  taking  any  action  to 
suspend  her  from  Olympic  competition  prior  to  the  Lillehammer  Games. 

Butch  Reynolds. — Another  athlete  accused  of  testing  positive  for  a  banned  drug, 
Reynolds  exhausted  all  the  required  dispute  resolution  procedures,  but  nonetheless 
was  able  to  go  outside  the  system  and  sue  in  U.S.  federal  court,  where  at  one  point 
he  convincea  a  single  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  issue  an  injunc- 
tion requiring  ofTicials  to  allow  him  to  take  part  in  the  1992  Olympic  Trials. 

General  Problems 

These  particular  cases  illustrate  the  variety  of  general  problems  with  the  present 
dispute-resolution  system. 

Interference  by  National  Courts. — A  major  problem,  illustrated  by  both  the  Har- 
ding and  Reynolds  cases,  is  that  national  courts  often  fail  to  defer  to  administrative 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms.  If  athletes  can  sue  in  state  or  federal  court  after 
they  lose  in  arbitration,  or  if  they  can  prevent  the  dispute  resolution  system  from 
being  engaged  by  threatening  litigation,  then  the  comprehensive  out-of-court  sys- 
tems envisioned  by  the  ASA  are  simply  irrelevant.  The  Reynolds  and  Harding  cases 
show  that  judges  often  cannot  resist  taking  jurisdiction  over  sports  disputes.  When 
athletes  bring  large  claims  for  civil  damages  and  major  eligibility  issues  are  at  stake 
with  short  time  lines,  courts  likely  will  not  defer  to  the  sports  dispute  resolution 
procedures. 

Multiple  Jurisdictions. — ^The  entire  system  is  hobbled  because  it  does  not  recog- 
nize a  single,  exclusive,  and  final  means  of  resolving  disputes.  Instead,  multiple  fo- 
rums assert  jurisdiction — the  U.S.  system  set  up  by  the  Act,  the  international  sys- 
tem, and  national  court  systems.  Each  of  these  systems  may  employ  different  rules 
to  reach  contradictory  results.  The  variety  of  different  authorities  thus  invites  ath- 
letes to  "forum  shop,"  looking  for  the  authority  most  likely  to  rule  in  their  favor. 
Also,  the  Bakoulis  case  is  a  good  example  of  the  paralysis  that  can  result  from  in- 
consistencies between  different  national  and  international  rules. 

Inappropriate  Procedures. — The  actual  way  that  sports  disputes  are  administra- 
tively resolved  is  also  in  need  of  fine-tuning.  As  Senator  Bryan  observed  about  Ms. 
Bakoulis'  case,  the  short  time-lines  involved  in  sports  disputes  often  require  expe- 
dited procedures  and  hearings.  As  Senator  Stevens  emphasized,  athletes  need  access 
to  adequate  information  and  often  to  legal  counsel  in  these  proceedings  in  crder  to 
protect  their  rights.  And  as  the  Harding  case  illustrated,  an  athletes'  Code  of  Con- 
duct may  be  necessary  in  order  to  provide  guidance  to  competing  athletes  and  to 
enable  the  system  to  sanction  violators  quickly.  However,  as  with  all  the  reforms 
we  discuss  herein,  care  must  be  taken.  A  carelessly  drafted  Code  could  lead  to  more, 
not  less,  litigation.  Procedural  reforms  need  to  be  balanced — both  to  protect  the  ath- 
letes' rights  and  to  provide  a  fair,  final,  and  simple  process  for  resolving  disputes. 

SOLUTIONS 

While  it  may  be  too  early  in  this  dialogue  to  attempt  any  refined,  comprehensive 
answers  to  all  of  these  issues,  it  is  imperative  that  we  start  to  discuss  possible  solu- 
tions. The  Subcommittee  hearing  and  the  attention  of  the  interested  Senators,  such 
as  Senators  Bryan  and  Stevens,  have  shed  important  light  on  these  issues.  Many 
routes  to  reform  are  possible,  not  all  of  which  require  congressional  action. 

Clear  Statements  on  Exhaustion  and  Finality 

Congress  should  consider  minor  revisions  to  the  ASA.  For  example,  inserting  a 
clear  statement  into  the  Act  requiring  athletes  to  exhaust  all  administrative  rem- 
edies under  the  ASA  before  going  to  court  is  not  a  legal  necessity,  as  key  cases  have 
firmly  established  this  principle,  but  it  would  be  an  important  steo  forward.  Such 
a  statement  would  discourage  forum  shopping  and  diminish  the  problem  of  multiple 
jurisdictions.  It  would  also  help  to  lessen  tne  chance  of  a  nightmarish  scenario,  simi- 
lar to  the  Reynolds  case,  in  which  a  state  or  federal  court  enjoined  some  aspect  of 
an  international  competition,  perhaps  even  the  Olympic  Games  themselves.  This 
statement  could  be  coupled  with  another  clear  statement  strengthening  American 
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arbitration  law  and  precedent  by  requiring  courts  and  administrative  bodies  operat- 
ing under  the  ASA  to  respect  the  finality  of  valid  arbitral  judgments,  whether  do- 
mestic or  foreign.  These  reforms  could  help  to  ensure  a  finality  in  sports  dispute 
resolution  lacking  in  the  current  system. 

Streamlining  and  Improving  the  System 

The  procedures  for  dispute  resolution  by  the  National  Gk)veming  Bodies  should 
be  streamlined  to  speed  up  decisions  and  to  provide  for  expedited  procedures  when 
necessary.  In  those  complex  cases  where  it  may  be  necessary,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  idea  of  providing  legal  counsel  to  athletes  in  disputes.  While  not  nec- 
essarily speeding  up  the  process,  this  will  lead  to  a  more  rapid  identification  of  the 
issues  of  the  case,  and  add  a  further  measure  of  fairness. 

The  approach  to  arbitration  under  the  ASA,  which  involves  referring  cases  to  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  (AAA),  requires  further  study.  Perhaps  the  AAA 
should  be  required  to  develop  a  list  of  arbitrators  with  the  expertise  necessary  to 
deal  efTectivelv  with  sports  disputes. 

While  development  of  an  Athletes'  Code  of  Conduct  seems  attractive,  drafting  a 
Code  in  such  a  way  as  to  not  create  new  areas  of  dispute  and  litigation  will  prove 
exceedingly  difTicult.  We  urge  the  USOC  to  consider  the  full  range  of  consequences 
that  the  introduction  of  such  a  Code  would  engender. 

Support  for  the  Court  of  Arbitration  for  Sport 

We  strongly  support  an  asset  largely  underutilized  in  the  United  States — the 
Court  of  Arbitration  for  Sport  (CAS).  This  international  arbitration  regime  holds  the 
promise  of  becoming  the  single  forum  for  the  quick,  fair,  and  final  resolution  of 
sports  disputes.  The  CAS  was  established  by  the  IOC  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland  in 
1986.  Composed  of  100  leading  figures  in  the  world  of  sports-related  law,  the  CAS 
functions  as  an  appeals  court,  providing  three-member  panels  to  hear  cases  emerg- 
ing from  the  dispute  resolution  regimes  of  international  sports  federations  and  other 
bodies. 

The  CAS  not  only  provides  for  the  rapid,  inexpensive,  and  fiexible  resolution  of 
individual  disputes,  but  through  its  authoritative  opinions  is  slowly  establishing  a 
body  of  norms  and  precedents  in  international  sports.  Such  a  volume  of  precedents 
could  create  a  form  of  settled  'law"  that  would  bring  stability  and  fairness  to  sports 
disputes,  as  well  as  provide  sufficient  guidance  to  enable  many  disputes  to  be  set- 
tled quickly.  Also,  once  U.S.  law  is  clear  that  disputants  must  exhaust  all  their  ad- 
ministrative remedies,  the  CAS  could  be  effectively  integrated  into  the  U.S.  system 
as  part  of  these  administrative  remedies. 

The  role  of  the  CAS  is  sure  to  grow  in  the  years  ahead,  especially  as  the  most 
viable  means  of  settling  disputes  regarding  the  Olympics.  All  international  sports 
federations  now  recognize  the  CAS  as  the  only  competent  appeals  forum  outside  the 
federations  themselves.  While  Anita  DeFrantz  and  other  witnesses  before  the  Sub- 
committee hearing  emphasized  the  importance  of  CAS,  no  suggestions  were  made 
to  bolster  its  effectiveness.  In  this  regard,  we  have  recommended  to  the  CAS  that 
they  launch  a  comprehensive  educational  program  among  judges,  lawyers,  and  ath- 
letes in  the  United  States,  to  inform  them  about  the  CAS  and  its  role  in  inter- 
national sports.  The  CAS  is  also  considering  setting  up  a  temporary  court  in  con- 
junction with  the  1996  Olympics  to  offer  expedited  consideration  of  disputes  that 
arise  just  prior  to  or  at  the  Atlanta  Games.  With  the  support  of  the  U.S.  sports  fed- 
erations and  individual  athletes  behind  it,  the  CAS  coula  be  a  big  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  thfc  problems  that  plague  the  existing  system. 

Careful  Approach 

Finally,  we  want  strongly  to  emphasize  that  any  approach  to  reform  requires  a 
delicate  hand.  Failed  attempts  to  revise  the  ASA,  or  even  extensive  discussion  con- 
cerning possible  reform,  would  be  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  future  liti- 
gants, who  could  hold  up  the  proposed  changes  as  evidence  of  what  Congress 
thought  was  not  encompassed  by  the  current  ASA.  Furthermore,  patchwork  reform 
could  conceivably  lead  to  a  worse  system  than  the  present  one. 

CONCLUSION 

We  need  a  dispute  resolution  system  that  works,  for  both  the  athletes  and  the 
sports.  The  present  system  of  dispute  resolution  is  sometimes  neither  fair  to  the  in- 
dividual athletes  nor  in  the  best  interest  of  the  sports.  The  lack  of  finality  and  clear- 
ly defined  jurisdictions  in  the  present  system  permits  all  matter  of  legal  disruptions, 
which  pose  considerable  risks  to  the  success  of  international  sports  events,  including 
the  1996  Atlanta  Olympic  Games. 
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Congress  should  start  with  the  necessary  incremental  revisions  to  the  ASA,  but 
it  should  also  begin  to  consider  ways  to  support  integrating  these  reforms  with  the 
larger  potential  solutions  outlined  above.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  important  dialogue 
begun  by  the  Commerce  Committee's  insightful  hearing  will  lead  to  a  process  that 
guarantees  a  comprehensive  and  fair  system  for  resolvmg  sports  disputes.  The  de- 
velopment of  such  a  system  before  1996  will  ensure  that  the  focus  in  Atlanta  is  on 
the  grandeur  of  Olympic  competition,  not  on  the  squabble  of  legal  disputes. 

Congratulations  again  on  tne  start  of  an  important  discussion.  We  nope  to  be  able 
to  contribute  more  in  the  future. 


Prepared  Statement  of  the  American  College  of  Sports  Medicine 

The  American  College  of  Sports  Medicine  (ACSM)  is  a  not-for-profit  research  and 
educational  organization  of  physicians,  basic  and  applied  scientists,  allied  health 
professionals,  and  educators  in  the  fields  of  sports  medicine  and  exercise  science. 
The  oldest  and  largest  association  of  its  kind,  ACSM  has  more  than  14,000  members 
focused  on  the  health  implications  and  benefits  of  physical  activity.  In  its  efforts  to 
advance  health  and  quaUty  of  life,  ACSM  has  a  keen  interest  in  legislative  issues 
that  relate  to  the  furtherance  of  health  and  physical  activity,  such  as  the  Amateur 
Sports  Act. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  is  to  provide  for  the  development  and 
promotion  of  amateur  sports  activities  throughout  our  society.  ACSM  appreciates 
that  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee  (USOC)  and  the  amateur  sports  national 
governing  bodies  have  made  efTorts  toward  improving  our  national  participation  in 
Olympic  sports.  As  the  USOC  recognizes,  more  can  be  done,  and  will  be  in  the  near 
future.  For  example,  ACSM  soon  will  be  working  with  the  USOC  to  enhance  its  edu- 
cation and  training  of  the  thousand  of  volunteer  coaches  around  the  country.  How- 
ever, despite  these  improvements,  many  more  opportunities  exist. 

We  applaud  the  interest  of  the  Commerce  Committee  in  reviewing  the  Amateur 
Sports  Act,  and  its  impact  to  date  on  sports  and  physical  activity  at  the  most  fun- 
damental and  grass  roots  levels,  in  our  neighborhood  and  playgrounds  where 
healthy  lifestyles,  as  well  as  future  medal  winners,  get  their  start. 

The  ACSM  focus  on  such  health  lifestyles  is  driven  by  the  many  studies  and  anal- 
yses of  our  national  health  status,  which  demonstrate  that  an  increasing  proportion 
of  our  health  care  costs  are  driven  by  personal  habits  and  choices.  The  role  of  phys- 
ical activity  in  assuring  a  healthier  and  more  productive  life  with  less  medical  costs 
is  well  documented.  In  fact,  regarding  the  great  debate  currently  underway  over  our 
health  care  system,  we  are  disappointed  with  how  prevention,  including  the  tremen- 
dous health  benefits  from  physical  activity,  is  down-played. 

The  Amateur  Sports  Act  clearly  has  unfulfilled  potential,  not  only  for  American 
performance  in  Olympic  sports,  but  also  for  the  health,  well-being  and  quality  of  life 
for  our  communities  around  the  country.  ACSM,  with  its  nationwide  network  of 
practitioners  and  scientists,  would  be  pleased  to  assist  the  Commerce  Committee  by 
providing  information,  counsel  and  expertise  on  wide-ranging  issues  of  importance 
to  your  deliberations.  We  believe  the  Amateur  Sports  Act  has  provided  an  excellent 
foundation,  but  it  may  now  be  time  to  address  the  additional  health,  social  and 
sports  benefits  that  could  result  form  an  even  broader  and  more  substantive  out- 
reach program  to  our  neighborhoods  and  schools.  We  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  Commerce  Committee  on  these  issues. 
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